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150,000 meals a year 
to feed the hungry. 
5000 hungry, 
homeless men are 
fed and given shelter, 
each year at 


St. Christopher's Inn. 








A 100.00 Meal Bond helps the Graymoor Friars carry 3 Zz ‘S 


Lest you be forgotten, the Friars, in gratitude 
for your generosity, will have a set of 


Gregorian Masses (a mass each day for 





thirty days) said for the repose of your 





soul immediately after your death. 

If you would like to Know more about 
this work, we will be glad to send you 
a. booklet on the St. Christopher’s Inn. 

Send bond subscriptions to the Father 


General, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


MEAL BONDS HELP FEED THE HUNGRY 
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BY FATHER PAUL 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS 


a Beginning Wednesday, February 
> . . 
* 11, a Period of Prayer. Lighting 


FEATURES a candle or a votive light is a small 


Gravmoor Missions Fj but very appropriate action. After- 

Mostly for Men 27 wards, the Catholic usually kneels 
by John Patrick Gillese to say a short private prayer. Then, 

ilies Sis: WE naan 99 when he leaves the church, the 

by Nancy Westlake candle goes on burning—consuming 

er, Toon Topies 3] itselt in honor of God, and, as it 


were, continuing the prayer of the 
one who lit it. The season of Lent 
ARTICLES is, like this, a time of special prayer and religious activity. Beginning with 


Ash Wednesday—when Catholics appear at work with smudges of ashes on 


by Lynn Alexander 


How to Observe Lent 4 their foreheads—to Palm Sunday—when they come home with palm branches 
Personalities in the Catholic Press 8 —a period of religious observance is going on which ends on Easter morning. 
n a by Anne Tansey This month our lead article contains suggestions for a clear-headed and 
- lerror, Inc. 12 fruitful Lenten season. Among the writers contributing to this article are 
by Stanley S. Jacobs Fr. Roger Matzerath, S.A., and Fraters Paschal Angell, S.A., and Guy 

Father Isaac Hecker, Vellucci, S.A.—all of Atonement Seminary, Washington, D.C. Page 4 

American Apostle 18 

by poate L. Walsh, C.S.P. . Are We (of the Catholic Press) Writing Only for Practicing Catholics? 
Behind the Wall 20 We don't think so. At any rate, many of our gifted w riters deserve a 
by Bob Jelinek much wider audience. In “Personalities in the Catholic Press,” Anne Tansey, 
At ee ee SS ae herself a gifted writer, discusses a few of the able Catholic journalists whom 


American readers should all know better. Page 8 








FICTION Is the KKK Preparing a Move in Arkansas? Last time we heard of them 
Sarah ----- 14 they were taking a beating trom the Indians in North Carolina. Stanley 
j by Helen B. Reagan S. Jacobs provides a “flashback” on the Klan and its activities. Page 12 
) To All My Valentines 24 
by De Sales Standerwick & About the Graymoor Mission Band. The training and the work of those 
who give missions, retreats, and novenas in the U.S. Next month we 
DEPARTMENTS discuss the Minor Seminary, Montour Falls, N.Y 
wees 9 
--seneea ote eee Se A Picture Story. Many prison convicts list themselves as Catholics. But 
Uncompleted Burses Scaeiinaans 3 } p> ; 
Apogee very few of them have had a genuine Catholic upbringing. “Behind the 
i Editorials een 10 Wall” by Bob Jelinek provides a case-in-point. Page 20 
Graymoor Annals 16 
§ Necrology a Recent Books. The flood of fiction for the 1958-59 season has begun 
Question of the Month 23 to abate. We briefly note what to us seemed the best. A look also is 
Reich : 32 given to recent spiritual books and ecumenical works. Page 32 





At left we see His Holiness Pope John XXIII on his Christmas visit to 


THE LAMP is publist thly he Prancis- ae “¥ : as - —— 
bg gt gy ag Rg na the Hospital of the Child Jesus, which is located beside the monastery of 
02 Ringgold Street. Peekskill. New York. Sant ‘Onofrio, the residence of the Graymoor Friars in Rome. Kissing the 





Sureet. Beckskill, New York. Succative waiter: vers ring of the Pope is Brother Reginald Har- 
aS ee eee ee ee gadon, S.A., of Philadelphia. Barely visible at 
Slee thee hen met eee ee the left of the picture is Father Germanus 
Circulation Manager, Rev. Stephen Sullivan, S Tomaino, S.A., of Long Branch, N.J., who is 

chaplain at the Hospital. His Holiness offered 

Mass on January 18 for the intentions of the 
Chair of Unity Octave. 


Advertising Manager, H. T. Murphy: Art Director, 
e NEAT MONTH IN THE LAMP: 


Charles L. Seaman 
“Ireland Today.” Several writers discuss 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: United States and Pos- 
sessions, Canada and Philippine Islands, one year 

the political, linguistic, and religious situation 
in Erin. 


$3.00; 2 years $5.00 
& “The Salt-Free, Pepper-less Age.” A frank 


ag el all subscriptions and correspondence to: 
© Lamp, 102 Ringgold Street, Peekskill, New York. 

discussion of conformity in American life 

by John J. Ryan. 








HANC SE oF ADDRESS must reach us five weeks 
in advance of the next issue date. Be sure to give 
both the old and new addresses and zone number. 
SOLICITORS of this magazine are allowed to ac- 
cept money only intended for subscriptions to this 
magazine. All donations or Mass intentions must 
be mailed directly to the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
ENTERED as second-class matter at the Post 
Office, Peekskill, New York, under Act of March 
3, 1897. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of 
postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized January 30, 1903. 

Unsolicited Manuscripts, unless accompanied by self- 
addressed stamped envelopes, will not be returned. 

















Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


NOVENA 


To 


St. Anthony 





“The sea obeys and fetters break, 
And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 

(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


Your petitions and 
thanksgivings are 
read and placed 
at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony in the 
Friars’ chapel on 
the Mount of the 
Atonement 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


2- Che Lamp - twat act May BE ONE 


LETTERS 





Practical Stuff 
Dear Father 
comments active par- 
ticipation by the laity in the public rela- 
tions apostolate of the Church, I could 
not but help feel that they stood in dire 
need of amplification if the aim was for 
a just treatment of the topic. 

That Catholics should 


As I perused your editorial 


concerning more 


become 


more 
aware of their responsibility to spread 
the Faith is, of course, a truism which 
few if any would question. Too often, 


however, I feel the problem is dumped 
into the laps of the sincere but unknow- 
ing lay-Catholic. Impassioned cries are 
heard from circles of clerical authority 
urging Catholics to boldly defend their 
Faith in business and social contacts, or 
to take the place of the clergy in pro- 
moting Catholicism their 
ates, without offering, at the same time 
solid, 


among associ- 


concrete down-to-earth proposals 


as to exactly how a sincere Catholic 
might play his vital role. As a_ result 
many such exhortations don’t seem to 


have any more effect than to promote a 
vague, general intention in the mind of 
the lay person to “try and lead a good 
life,” or “try to always give good exam- 


ple.” They fail to supply the positive, 
decisive stimulus intended 
I feel the reason why much of these 


bubbly, idealistic exhortations amount to 
nothing more than unmoving verbiage is 
precisely because organized efforts have 
not been attempted in a practical 
way by many of the clergy to show 
would-be apostles not only the why of 
exerting influence in behalf of the Faith, 
but, perhaps equally as important, the 
how of it. 

With regard to your periodical, don’t 
you feel that a few articles, Fr. Keller- 
style, treating of practical methods by 
which Catholics might casually draw 
outsiders—neighbors—into the oneness of 
the Mystical Body might be in order? 

R.T 
(Ed. We hope to. But, first, to be in- 
formed, i.e., to read up on problems, is 
vital. ) 


very 


Fishing Rod 
Dear Father: I am a convert of a few 
months but have been a subscriber to 
Tue Lamp for two years and have read 
about the devotion to St. Anthony. 
Recently my husband and I took our 
two small boys fishing. The older boy 
dropped his new fishing rod and reel 
into the muddy water. The water was 
deep and we drifted as my husband be- 
gan preparing a line to try to fish for 
the rod. We didn’t know just where he 





had dropped it and we tried again and 
again. Just as we were about to give up, 
as it was almost dark, I thought of St. 
Anthony and promised I would ask this 
letter be published in THe Lamp if we 
found it and almost immediately 
pulled the rod and reel out of the water. 
1 was really thrilled, as this was my first 
petition to a saint. 
Enclosed is a small contribution. 
Mrs. F.A.S, 


we 


Answer 
Dear Father: Please include this as an- 
other public thanksgiving to good St. 
Anthony. He is truly the Wonder Worker. 
He has answered prayers for my husband 
countless times 

Once a few months ago my husband 
mislaid his teaching contract. He was to 
have 


and mic 


signed it and returned it to school 
to be assured of a teaching position next 
year. We almost gave up looking for it. 
Then we 
prayers 


made a special effort in our 
to St. Anthony. Within 


our prayers were answered, 


hours 


Your magazine inspired our devotion 
to him. Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. P.C. 
Discovery 
Dear Father: In these lines I would like 
to explain a favor I received from St. 
Anthony. 

We are farmers and on the 10th of 
September we got our check for a year 
of work. We put the check on the coffee 
table and the next day when we looked 
for it couldn’t find it. We looked 
and looked, but no check. So I prayed to 
St. Anthony and kept looking about 
three days and then gave up all hope 
of finding it. One day while reading THe 
Lamp I read some of the letters in the 
Correspondence column and found one 
about somebody who lost some papers 
and a check. The same thing as we did. 
So I looked in the same place like the 
letter in the magazine said, and there it 
was. 

Our thanks to St. Anthony for this fa- 
vor and here I am sending $2.00 for 
help of the poor, and you can put this 
letter in the magazine if you wish. 


Mrs. 


we 


OC. 
Glasses 

Dear Father: I promised $1.00 if St. 
Anthony would help my grandson find 
his glasses. They are a special prescrip- 
tion and cost quite a sum. They were 
found two days later where he had been 
playing some distance from home. M.W. 











You keep your promise once you send us the 


'f you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 


letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


St. Blaise: -_ —_ $ 69.25 
Infant of Prague: $4,656.59 
Miss F.B., O., $1; J.H., Mass., $2; Miss F 


P., 

N.Y., $1; Miss E.C., Vt., $10; Mrs. J.Z., N.Y., 

$1; Mrs. O.L.J., O., $1; Mr. & Mrs. E.K., Tex., 
$1; Mrs. G.T. MacD., Mass., $2 

4,382.88 

N.Y., 


C.A. & V.M.A., Mass., $5; Miss C.O., 
$5; Mrs. C.D., N.J., $2; Mrs. LA., M 


Mass., $5; Mr. & Mrs. W.K., Mass., $5 

Little Flower: 4,181.16 

Mrs. B.P., N.¥., $5; Mr. & Mrs. S.W.M., Mass., 
, Pa $5; Mr 3 


$3; Miss N.C Pa & Mrs. LJ.S 
Mass., $ 
St. Jude: 4,145.22 
Miss J.K., N.Y., $5; M.J.K., N.Y $1; Mrs 
T.P.R., Conn., $5; Mrs. M.A.R., N.J., $2; Mrs 
c.D 2: Mr. & Mrs. E.K Tex., $1 
M.C.H., N.Y., $2; M.D., N.Y., $3; Mr. & Mrs 
S.W.M., Mass., $5; Mr. & Mrs. M.J., Jr., Mass 
$5; L.A.K., Mass., $2; Mr. & Mrs. J iss 
$2 Mrs. 1 Mass., $1; G tm $10 
M.C.H., N.Y., $2; Mrs. A.F.B., Minn., $5; J 
$7 A.DiM., N.Y J.P.W 
Wash., $2; Mrs. H.R., N.J., $1; J Mass., $2 
2; Mrs. M N Anon 
Mich., $30; Mrs. P.J., N $1; Mr. & Mrs 
LJ Mass., $5; M & Mrs. H Mass 
$5; L.A.S., Mass., $3; Miss R.M.H., Wash., D.C 
$1; Mrs. M.L., N.Y., $5; Mrs. G.T.MacD 
Mass., $2; V.H., N.Y.. $5; T.M.Z., Wis., $10 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 3,899.54 


J.H., Mass., $2; E.H., N.Y., $1; Anon., N.Y., $1 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: . 3,474.80 


Mrs. R.M.H., , $5 

SS. Dymphna & Peregrin: = 3,132.79 
Mrs. M.M., N.Y., $1; W.J.M., N.Y¥., $10; Mrs 
0.Z., N 


St. Francis’ Xavier: 3,043.60 
M 4 rs. S.W.M., Mass., $5; L.A.S., Mass 
$5; Mr. & Mrs. LJ.S Mass $5; M.S.Y 


Mass., $2 

St. Bernadette: 2,574.00 
A.B.S., * 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 2,451.95 
A Mich.. $10; V.H N.Y., $5 397.38 


Blessed Martin de Porres: 2 
Mrs ., N.Y., $5; Mrs. 1.A., Mass., $ 
Sacred Shoulder: — 2, 
V.A., Mass., ; Mrs. A.H., Md., $5. 

Our Lady ef Lourdes: 2, 55 
Mrs. C.D., N.J., $2; J.N., R.1., $1; A.B.S., Md., 


$10 

SS. Michael & Honora: —....____._._. 2, 008.50 

Mrs. H.R., N.Y., $1 

St. Anthony: 1,330.98 

B.R., Pa., $5; Mrs. D.F.M., N.Y., $1; Mrs. J.T 
Y., $2; G.S., Cal., $2; Mr M.A.R. N.J 


N.Y. ; ; 4 Ss. / * 
$2; J.H., Masss., $2; D.R., N.Y¥.. $1; K.R.. N.Y 


Can., . 
Father Flanagan: nae -ctieninmnats 44.00 
Miss C.F., Can., $5. 

St. Luke: —————_ 38.00 
W.D.P., N.¥., $10. 

Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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HE “Blessing of the Throats” is a rite which dates 

from the veneration to St. Blaise, a bishop who 
lived in the fourth century. First a physician in Armenia, 
he was ordained to the priesthood, was made a bishop, 
and is remembered for saving the life of a boy who was 
choking to death. 

Each year on February 3 a priest of the Catholic 
Church imparts the Blessing of St. Blaise. Placing 
blessed candles beneath the throat of each of the faith- 
ful, he prays, “Through the intercession of St. Blaise, 
Bishop and Martyr, may God free you from throat 
trouble and all other evils.” 

This is one of the many blessings imparted through- 
out the course of the year by a Catholic priest. 

As a token of appreciation for the spiritual benefits 
conveyed through priests, the Catholic people have 
always encouraged vocations to the priesthood and 
assisted in the training of worthy young men who heed 
God’s summons. One very practical way of doing this 
is by supporting a Graymoor Burse. This month we call 
to your attention the Burse in honor of St. Blaise. By 
helping to educate a priest you will be a 
participant in all the blessings and graces 


he brings to the world. § 
} 


h 
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Lent... Lent Is Life 


What is the purpose of Lent? To prepare for Easter. 

What is the purpose of life? To prepare for heaven. 

Any school-age Catholic can rattle off the purpose of life: to 
know, love and serve God in this life and to be happy with Him 
in the next. Life here, with all of its hopes, strivings, contradictions 
and strife, is a preparation for our eternal life with God. Our 
manner of living now—what we do with our life—will determine 
what our life hereafter will be. 

Lent is life. It is a period of preparation, of strife, of hope, in 
preparation for Easter. Before Easter comes, we will again renew 
our baptismal vows, which makes us sons of God and heirs of 
heaven. We will joy in the triumph of Christ, and hope for a share 
in that victory. But only those who stand with Christ in the hour 
of trial will share His glory. Only those who have successfully 
combatted our age-old foes—the world, the flesh, and the devil-- 
can hope for the prize. If we would reign with Christ, first we 
must suffer with Him 

So during the Lent of life we prepare for the Easter of heaven. 

It’s not an easy job. Nothing really worthwhile ever is. But 


the prize is worth the effort. 


Lent, like life, is a positive thing. It is a series of affirmations 
I choose God above all else. such as this—, and this—, and this 
Each time I make that choice, I am the stronger for it. The next 
choice comes all the easier. Little choices lead to big ones. Hence 
penance. 

The exile of the Jews for forty years in the desert ended in the 
promulgation of the Old Testament between God and man. The 
forty days Christ spent in the desert ended in the inauguration of 
the New Testament. Our combat of the forty days of Lent will end 
in the renewal of our baptismal covenant with God. We will be 
the sons of God, heirs of heaven. 

The journey of our Saviour from Jerusalem to Calvary ended 
at the Cross. But three days later, Christ arose triumphant over 
the grave. Ever since, Christ’s followers desire to follow the 
holy Way of the Cross. Following the agonizing footsteps of the 
Redeemer, they think of His unjust condemnation, His falls along 
the route, the solace given Him by Veronica, His crucifixion. With 
Mary and St. John, they wait until their Beloved is taken down 
from the Cross. And then, quietly, they await the Resurrection. 

Lent is life. The purpose of one is the same as the other. To 
know, love, and serve God in this life, and to be happy with Him 
in the next. 
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When God led the Children of Israel 
from pagan Egypt to the Promised 
Land, He first prepared them by a 
forty-vear sojourn in the desert. 

When Christ was preparing for His 
public ministry, He was led into the 
desert by the Holy Spirit for forty 
days. Unlike the Jews, He triumphed 
over his trials by obedience to the 
will of God. He fought the old ene 
mies of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, to a standstill 

When we, Christ’s followers, prepare 
for Easter, we spend forty days in the 
desert of self-confrontation. We strive 
to get everything out of our lives 
which impedes our union with God. 
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How te Obsewe Leut 


O God-Bless These Ashes 


N Catholic Churches each Ash Wednesday the 

following ceremony takes place: On the fore- 

head of each person the priest traces the sign 

of the cross in ashes, praying as he does, “Re- 
member, man, that you are dust, and to dust you 
will return.” 

We might well ask why this particular object— 
ashes—in itself so unworthy of notice or value, has 
been preferred to all others to symbolize man’s 
acceptance of penance. Why have ashes been singled 
out to designate the sinner? One reason we might 
offer is that it is a practice consecrated by tradition. 
Even centuries before the Church was established, 
we find David, the Jewish prophet and king, min- 
gling ashes with his food in sorrow for sin, and the 
Gentile people of Nineveh strewing ashes on their 
heads in atonement for their crimes. Many more 
are the like instances throughout history. It seems 
to be almost natural and spontaneous to man that 
he express his repentance for sin in this way, 

The real answer to our question is to be found 
in the words pronounced over us by the priest as 
he marks our foreheads: “Remember, man, that you 
are dust.” We are dust. That is our lowly origin. 
Man was formed “of the slime of the earth,” the 
Bible tells us. And to dust we will return. That is 
the sentence decreed by God for our first parents 
and in them for us their descendants, when they 
dared to challenge the divine law. This, essentially, 
is why man signifies by the peculiar object of ashes 
his humiliation and penance. He knows that he is 
but dust. and to dust he must return one day. This 
is why a certain author can ask: “When fallen man 
would humble himself before the divine justice, 
which has sentenced his body to return to dust, how 
could he more aptly express his contrite acceptance 
of the sentence, than by sprinkling himself, or his 
food, with ashes, which is the dust of wood con- 
sumed by fire?” 


:: practical men that we are, we might also ask 
whether these ashes have any value other than 
signifying outwardly our inward sorrow for sin. Is 
this all they are—symbols of repentance? By no 
means. In these ashes we find not only a symbol, 
but a sacramental. Incorporating the blessing and 
distribution of ashes into her official worship, the 
Church raises these lowly bits of dust to the dignity 
of signs intended to lead us to grace. These ashes 


become tor us an object helpful in obtaining from 


God certain good effects. Listen to the pravers 


uttered by the priest when he blesses them 


O Almighty and eternal God . . 
ashes, that they might be a wholesome help to 


sanctify these 


all who humbly call upon thy holy name . . . that 
whoever shall be touched by these may 


receive health of body and defense of soul. 


O God . . . bless these ashes that we... 
may obtain through Thy mercy, pardon of all our 


sins, and the recompense promised to penitents, 


O God .. . pour upon the heads of thy servants, 
covered with these ashes, the grace of Thy bless- 
ing, so as both to fill them with the spirit of 
compunction, and to grant them the effects of 
their just desires; and, when granted, to remain 
stable and untouched forever. 


O Almighty and eternal God, who forgave the 
Ninivites when they did penance in sackcloth 
and ashes, mercifully grant us so to imitate their 
penance that we may obtain pardon of our sins. 


ELP, remission of sin, health of body and de- 
H fenses of soul, the spirit of compunction, the 
granting of our just desires, final perseverance unto 
death—this is what we petition, what the priest 
prays for in our behalf when he blesses the ashes. 

This is the true significance and value of Ash 
Wednesday. Once we realize this, we shall no longer 
be content to receive the ashes just because it is the 
custom—“every good practicing Catholic does it”— 
but rather we shall receive them because we now 
recognize that these bits of dust are in all truth 
means of grace for us. 

But as with any other sacramental, so with these 
ashes, “their effectiveness in giving us the blessing 
of the Church depends on the devotion we put into 
their use.” That the ashes we receive may indeed 
bring us pardon for sin, health of body, defense of 
soul, and all their other possible effects, we must 
accept them in the spirit outlined for us in the same 
prayers just quoted: humbly confessing our sinful- 
ness, dedicating ourselves to the faithful observance 
of the commandments and our duties in life, prayer- 
fully invoking the divine name in our strivings for 
holiness. It is then that these blessed ashes will 
become for us the signs of grace, the symbols of 
contrition and penance they are meant to be. 
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Why Penance 


ECENTLY, I took a taxi between Grand Central 
R Station and Penn Station in New York City. It 
was a mistake. The traffic was so heavy I think I 
could have made better time walking. During the 
stop-and-go, stop-and-go trip, however, I struck up 
an interesting conversation with the driver. Some- 
how the topic of Lent came up. “Yeh, Lent,” he 
grunted, and then paused. | could almost see the 
pages in his book of recollections flip past as he 
mentally reviewed the subject. “Yeh,” he began 
again, “plenty of fish, people not going to so many 
entertainments, doing without smokes or something.” 
Then abruptly, “Hey, Father, how come all this 
penance stuff?” 

I thought about his question as the wheels of 
Penn's crack Congressional spun swiftly on the road 
to Washington. What is the reason for penance? 
What does penance mean? As the driver said, “How 
come?” 

In order to understand penance, it is necessary 
first to understand sin because, strictly speaking, 
one depends on the other. There would be no need 
for penance if there were no sin. Sin, as the cate- 
chism tells us, is any thought, word, deed, or omis- 
sion against the law of God. This is a good definition, 
but it does not give the whole picture. Let us look 
at a concrete case to see, as it were, the inside 
workings of sin. 

Suppose a man is in the presence of some deli- 
cate, expensive jewels. They sparkle as he holds 
them to the light. They are beautiful. He looks at 
them and desires them very much. But they are not 
his. He could take them, but they don’t belong to 
him. He knows that it is against God’s law to steal. 
It would be a serious matter to take them: they are 
worth a fortune. He looks at them again and thinks, 
how much I would like to have them. After some 
moments of reflection he makes up his mind. He 
decides to take them, and in doing so commits a 
mortal sin. 


r the very moment of making his decision, the 
Pena in effect says two things. First, by his 
action he says to God: I don’t want You; I will have 
nothing to do with You; I renounce You; for me 
You just don’t exist. 

Now perhaps this sounds a little strange, perhaps 
too strong. We don't ordinarily think of sin in this 
light. But consider what the sinner does by his 
action. God, Who has all knowledge, Who is _ infi- 
nitely perfect, in His provident care for men says, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” The sinner, however, with 
all his smallness, all his limited capacities, all his 
lack of understanding, says, “I know better. No 
matter what You say, it is all right for me to steal. 
I'm going to break Your law (Cont. on page 30) 
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Hints for Lent 


ON FAST AND ABSTINENCE: Observance of 
the regulations regarding fast and abstinence is the 
big work of Lent because the Church wants us to 
fulfill them. The idea and point of the regulations 
is to help Christians restrain their appetites; that 
is, they should eat less, but not so much less that 
health, ability to work, alertness to study, etc., are 
seriously affected. 


The regulations allow: a small breakfast without 
meat; a light lunch or supper without meat; a full 
dinner with meat; liquids such as tea, coffee, milk 
at any time. 


The regulations forbid: eating between meals; meat 
at any meal on days of complete abstinence. 


Remember: Keeping the fast and abstinence regu- 
lations is not difficult. Eat reasonably, but keep in 
mind the purposes of Lent. Be careful not to eat 
between meals. Welcome the Lenten fast as a 
means to become spiritually richer, closer to God, 
and a better candidate for Easter joy. 


ON MORTIFICATION: If you are planning to 
perform some mortification during Lent, give it a 
personal meaning. We must achieve sanctification 
in the place where we are, within the circles— 
family, business, social—that we move, and through 
overcoming the difficulties that face us daily. 


ON LENTEN DEVOTIONS: Opportunities abound 
for special devotions during Lent. High on the 
recommended list: 


Stations of the Cross are not only a vivid reminder 
of the Passion of Christ, they also bring a plenary 
indulgence every time they are made. 


Week-day Mass and Holy Communion are more 
convenient today than ever. Noon-day and evening 
Masses together with modified rules for the Eu- 
charistic fast make Mass and Communion a very 
attractive Lenten devotion. 


A bit of Spiritual reading every day during Lent is 
a highly rewarding devotion. There have never 
been so many good Catholic books to choose from. 
Why not plan to include spiritual reading in your 
daily schedule during Lent? Secret of success: set 
a definite time each day—even if for only ten or 
fifteen minutes—to read a book which is not too 
hard, not too easy, but interesting to you. 


If you are not already reciting the rosary every 
day, it is a practical yet simple Lenten devotion. 
The entire rosary need not be recited at once if 
you feel a time-squeeze. Two decades in the morn- 
ing, two at lunch time, and one in the evening will 
take care of it. Devotion to Our Lady is a swift 
and sure means to draw closer to Our Lord. 


IN GENERAL: A cheerful, spiritual-minded atti- 
tude toward Lent is a positive asset. Keep looking 
forward to Easter as the culmination of Lent. tT 








------ 





------ 
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Graymoor Missions 








From SPILLING Macuine Creek to Invermere the road 
crawls along Rocky Mountain ledges. Summer visitors, 
around bonfires, with the eternal snow-capped mountains 
as a backdrop, sing out with 


“Give me a home, where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope sway... 


” 


On a brisk evening in late autumn it’s different. And 
the “road block” about one hundred feet down the high- 
way was neither a swaying antelope nor a roaming 
buffalo but a giant moose. Not knowing the temperamen- 
tal idiosyncrasies of moose, the strategy seemed to be to 
edge toward the mountain side of the road, switch off the 
engine, and wait. And the moose also, nostrils vibrating, 
lifted his majestic horn-crowned head, stood motionless, 
ind waited. 

But how long would this waiting last? Fortunately, 
ifter about twenty minutes, the moose eased the tension 
wy starting to walk cautiously toward the car. With 
iis massive size he might have smashed windshield or 
windows. This, however, he didn’t attempt, but after 
1 cursory examination of the intruding vehicle and 
xcupant, the moose continued his journey up the 
mountain pass to some wooded destination 

Father Xavier Butler, $.A., who hails from Boston, 
Massachusetts, is stationed at Canadian Martyr’s Church 
it Athalmer, B.C., Canada. He has missions at Invermere, 
Radium, Edgewater, as well as Indian Reservations of 
the Shuswap and Kootenay tribes. 


| 
} 


Indians, of course, have been around since before 
Erickson or Columbus, and early French missionaries 
taught them how to sing the Mass in Latin. And once 
they get the right note for the Kyrie, there is no lack of 
volume of sound. It is getting started that is indefinite, 
because Indians have a long-standing prejudice against 
getting started on time. 


OLD JOE’S FUNERAL 

Take for instance the funeral of “Old Joe.” It was 
common knowledge that Old Joe was gonna go. He 
hadn’t been feeling good. And he had been prepared 
by the Sacraments. The relatives were told to dress him 
up in fresh new blue jeans and a blue shirt. 

The Requiem Mass had begun and his friends were 
squatted on the floor and in the benches when the 
relatives suddenly thought of the blue jeans and shirt. 
They had forgotten to put these new clothes on Joe. And 
they left the church with this single intention in mind. 

Before the “Requiescat in pace” to end the Mass had 
come, the following events had taken place in the middle 
aisle! The coffin was opened, the remains of Old Joe 
were lifted out, he was dressed up in his new blues, 
placed back, the coffin closed, and everyone in their 
places to sing the “Amen” which concluded the Mass. 

When Father Xavier Butler, or any of our mission- 
aries, make their rounds in the Rockies, in the South, or 
in the foreign missions, they are grateful to evervone— 
Lamp readers and benefactors—who make it possible for 
them to carry on their work. i 
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JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. 
The versatile priest 
best known for 

his writings on 


inter-racial issues 
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MONG the many writers and editors encoun- 
tered in that broad field of authorship 
embraced in the 
Catholic names 

high above the others. In many instances the domi- 
nant personalities of these writers are reflected in 
their work. They leave or have left a definite impres- 


all-inclusive term—The 


Press—certain stand out 


sion on that Press, an impression which is distinctly 
their own contribution. 

The very word pamphlet brings to mind the late 
Daniel S. Lord, S.J., who reached millions of readers 
through this literary medium. Father John O'Brien 
and convert stories are synonymous. Dynamic edi 
torials bring to mind the late Father James M. Gillis. 

Joe Breig has made the family newsworthy. The 
Register chain of newspapers and Father Matthew 
Smith are inseparable. The very name John La 
Farge, S.J., and inter-racial seem to belong together. 
as does Sister M. Madeleva and poetry, Don Sharkey 
and youth, the Orient and Father Patrick O'Connor. 
The by-line of Bishop Fulton Sheen gives promise 
of profound truths made popularly understandable. 


yHE Catholic Press could never be the same after 
Father James Martin Gillis, C.S.P., of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was named editor of The Catholic 
World in 1922. “The zeal of a modern Savonarolo 
attacking political corruption and religious and moral 
indifference,” is the way he is described in Catholic 
Authors compiled by Bishop Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B., 
B.L.S., of Newark, New Jersey. Father Gillis de- 
stroyed for all time the fallacy that the Catholic 
Press has no right to participate in matters beyond 

the confines of religion. 
In his column, Sursum Corda: What's Right with 
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DON SHARKEY 
Free-lance writer 
remembered for 

Stories, seriais and 

Marian works 
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by ANNE TANSEY 


the World, he applied profound scholastic and un- 
derstanding penetration to every problem which 
touched even remotely the welfare of the Church 
and the Catholic people. 

Like Father Gillis, the Rev. John La Farge, S.J, 
was a missionary as well as an editor. Before he 
entered the editorial offices of America, he taught 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, and Loyola College. 
Baltimore; was chaplain of the hospital and penal 
institutions on Welfare Island, New York City, and 
spent fifteen years in the old Jesuit Missions in 
Southern Maryland, where he became familiar with 
problems both rural and racial. 


YATHER La Farge was named executive editor of 
America in 1942. 


had begun at the age of ten, when, with two com- 


His first literary venture, however 


panions in his native Newport, Rhode Island, he 
started a monthly magazine. He has done extensive 
writing ever since. He has been closely affiliated 
with the Catholic Interracial Council and the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The foreign missions provided attraction for 
Father James Keller, M.M. His vocation was born 
one Sunday afternoon when he heard a missionary 
priest tell his Sunday School class of the great need 
for priests in China. The Keller boy’s mind was made 
up immediately. As soon as he was old enough he 
entered the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, popularly known as Maryknoll. 

Instead of going out to the missions, however, 
his superiors assigned him to the editorial offices of 
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JOE BREIG 
Syndicated columnist 
viewing the U.S 
scene with Leica- 
like precision 


HE 


The Field Afar, a magazine published by the Order. 


Banished from China he nevertheless borrowed an 
old Chinese proverb, “Better to light one candle 
than curse the darkness.” 


His theme led to the formation of The Christo- 
tens and is the central theme running through 
his books and articles. He presented to the world 
the theory of “what one can do” to make this a better 
world in which to live. The idea grew from the 
Catholic Press to Hollywood, television, and secular 
newspapers. Father Keller’s three-minute editorials 
in hundreds of newspapers throughout the land is a 
familiar one to millions of readers. Like Father Gillis, 
he draws no line at any point where religion ends 
and public affairs begin. 

The Irish-born Very Reverend Patrick O'Connor 
also began his career as a Columbian Missionary, 
served as editor of The Far East, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Catholic Press Association. Today his 
by-line heads many of the stories coming out of the 
Far East, where he is a roving reporter for the 
NCWC News Service. 

Another very significant by-line from abroad is 
that of Father Placid Jordan, O.S.B., who was born 
in San Remo, Italy, and educated in Europe. He 
joined the Berlin Tageblatt as associate foreign edi- 
tor and covered many major diplomatic postwar 
conferences following World War I. 


I 1923 Max Jordan joined the Hearst organization, 
came to the United States, obtained citizenship 
and served as a globe-trotting radio commentator 
for the National Broadcasting Company. After his 
conversion to Catholicism he served as Central Euro- 


SISTER M. MADELEVA 
Distinguished as 

an American poet, 
critic and 

educator 





“ATHOLIC PRESS 


pean correspondent of the NCWC News Service and 
contributed to many Catholic magazines. 

At the age of 37, after having broadcast many of 
the most spectacular and world-shaking events in 
our times, Max Jordan entered the Benedictine Or- 
der and was ordained a priest in the ancient Beuron 
Seminary in the Swabian Alps. He continues to send 
many interesting stories of Catholic Europe to the 
Catholic Press in the United States, under his name 
in religion, Placid Jordan, O.S.B. 

The family existed before Joseph Anthony Breig 
was born in the “steel town” of Vandergrift, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1905, but after becoming a press agent 
for the home he has certainly given the family 
greater status and new dignity as the most important 
unit in the social life of the United States. 


or’s father was an electrician, operated a general 
| wot and served as Fire Chief of Vandergrift. 
The only thing the elder Breig could not do well 
was spell. But his wife never misspelled a word and 
had an excellent command of the English language. 
Between them they produced a writer. 

After six years in the public schools, Vandergrift 
having no Catholic school, he was sent to St. Vincent 
Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. From there he 
went to Notre Dame University and became editor 
of the school’s student publication, the Scholastic. 

Joe Breig worked at many jobs until he finished 
school, after which he spent 20 years as a news- 
paperman. He married Mary Agnes Hoffman, who 
worked in his father’s store. They began taking an 
interest in lay apostolic work. On meeting Father 
Patrick Peyton, Joe counselled him to invite the 
movie stars of Hollywood to (Cont. on page 24) 
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KDITORIAL 


Release or Indulgence 


Speaking to Roman seminarians recently, the present Pope told a story about a 
retreat he had made when he was a seminarian. The priest conducting the retreat 
was giving a conference on Purgatory, and, in order to vividly describe its pains, 
he shouted "Fire! Fire!" with such zeal, the Pope declared, that people ina 
grocery shop next store came running out into the street. 

There's no doubt about it—Pope John is an exciting new Pope. He had been 
hardly elected when it was reported he was eager to go to Lourdes. Soon after he 
hinted that he might return sometime to his former diocese of Venice, and noted 
that now one might go to Venice not only by boat but also by plane. "There would 
certainly be a place for the old Pope on a plane," he added. 

Last Christmas the 77-year-old Pontiff visited the sick in two of Rome's 
hospitals, received a number of orphans in audience, and then took himself off to 
the Queen of Heaven Prison because, as he said to the convicts with the down-to- 
earth simplicity of a young boy, "Since you cannot come to see me, I have come to 
visit you." One of the prisoners asked him to obtain a release from jail. Pope John 
replied that he wasn't sure about that, but he added hopefully—and no doubt with a 
twinkle in his eyes—"I can give you an indulgence." 





First Native-born 


PMother Elizabeth Ann Seton may soon become the first native-born United States 
citizen to be beatified. Pope John XXIII, in a public consistory held in St. 
Peter's Basilica has officially consented to the continuation of her cause. 
Mother Seton was born in New York City in 1774 as Elizabeth Ann Bayley. 
She grew up a devout Episcopalian and at the age of 20 married William Seton. Her 
husband died in 1803, leaving her with five children. Two years later she became 
a Catholic and in 1809 founded the American Congregation of the Sisters of Charity. 
Mother Seton remained the Superior of her Congregation at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, until her death in 1821. The rigorous examination of her life, writings, 
and alleged miracles that must take place for beatification was begun in 1911 but 
her cause was not introduced officially in Rome until 1940. Now her cause has 
reached a point where it is possible that she can be beatified within two years. 


No Sale 


PIn an interview in the Catholic World, Father Basetti-Sani, 0.F.M., answered the 
question: "Do you think that the Arab countries can be 'sold' on Communism" by an 
emphatic "No, I do not. The Moslems are too religious to accept an atheistic system." 
Developments in the past two months tend to indicate that—for religious or 
other reasons—Communism is encountering sharp opposition in the Moslem world. 


End of an Era? 


Speaking to a German audience in 1945, General Charles de Gaulle said: "The 
world changes, and I firmly believe that henceforth there is every reason why you 
should be closer rather than farther from us." 

And in line with de Gaulle's conviction that history is shaped by individuals 
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rather than blind fate or Marxist laws, he is now in a position to help unite a 
long-divided Germany with the European Community. 

The dissipation of the historic enmity between Germany and France would 
help spell peace for Europe and could be the General's greatest achievement. 

His most thorny problem, however, will be in Algeria. And in Algeria de 
Gaulle is pledged to bringing "each man and woman freedom, happiness, and dignity." 


Nobody Home 


>The Lunik rocket propelled past the Moon has shown that our planetary neighbors— 
Mars and Venus—may be visited in the years ahead. Whether anybody will be there 
to greet a visitor from Earth seems most unlikely. 

A member of the French Academy of Sciences recently concluded: "As scientific 
knowledge increases, the improbability of man's existence (on other planets) 
becomes greater and greater." 


No School Christmas 


>The American Jewish Committee has urged its members to work hard in 1959 to 
abolish the celebration of Christmas in public schools. So come next December 
expect to see litigation such as took place in Ossining, N.Y., and other towns. 








A Personal Thing 


PLarge classes, classroom red-tape, shop and athletics. These and other phenomena 
help to make modern education a production-line nightmare. Historically, education 
has been a personal process. Socrates taught by personal conversation. The 
universities of Paris and Oxford continued similar methods. But today our educa- 
tional system is so depersonalized that students are not likely to reflect upon 
themselves and their world. 

Unless many more dedicated teachers are forthcoming the machine-like 
process will get worse and worse. 





Deep Silence 


Despite the dark silence and secrecy behind the Bamboo Curtain, some information 
has filtered out of China regarding the sufferings of Chinese Catholics. Threats, 
enticements, torture have all been used to draw them from the unity of the Church. 

We can at least help them by our prayers and acts of penance and thus enable 
them to stick to the right path in their hour of trial. 


To Close the Gulf 


>If one compares the thousands of labor-management contracts and adjustments that 
are calmly negotiated each year with the number of strikes and lockouts, the 
percentage of industrial disagreement in the U.S. is small indeed. The few strikes 
that take place make the headlines. Collective-bargaining between employer and 
employee has been, by and large, successful. 

At this stage it would be most unfortunate if political differences were to 
turn back the industrial clock. With the GOP becoming more intimately identified 
with business and the Democratic Party more identified with labor, the danger of 
labor-management struggles in 1959 becomes more threatening. 

If it is realized that both American labor and management believe in the same 
economic and political principle—free enterprise and democracy—the differences 
can be healed. In the face of the Communist threat, trifling differences should 
not be allowed to weaken us in the world struggle for freedom. 

An emotional class consciousness, such as can be detected from statements 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and also from recent issues of the 
AFL-CIO News, will only widen this useless schism. 
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N a spring day in 1958, staid Londoners 
were surprised and puzzled by a crew of 
nondescript men who thrust cheap handbills 
at them which proclaimed: 

“The Ku Klux Klan has come to Great Britain! 
United to preserve the white race against mongreli- 
pation.” 
| At the same time that this Klan outfit was pro- 
noting itself near the Paddington Railway Station 
jn equally shoddy rival KKK was trying to set up 
‘hop in Liverpool under the leadership of a loud 

xt named Horace Sherman Miller from Waco, 

‘Xas. 

But Britons and their newspapers have given 
he cold shoulder to these brash hate peddlers from 

States. “Deuced silly!” opined one bowler-hatted 

1, as he flung his Klan circular into the gutter 

i hastened to catch his bus. 

The leader of the “new” Klan—or Klans, as there 
re six or seven rival outfits competing for the dollars 
f suckers—were not discouraged by British reserve. 
After a long famine, they believe they are coming 
into their own. The segregation issue here at home 
has given extremists a pretext for violence. They see 
a new chance to sow hatred against Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes and those Protestants who don’t go along 
with their hooliganism and depravity. 


oO ° 2 


ye KKK started inauspiciously in the little town 
Tce Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1865, as a social club for 
young men. With its gobbledygood ritual and exotic 
tobes, the club might have remained just another 
eccentric outfit, doomed to an early end, but for one 
factor: fear of Negro dominance in the South follow- 
ing the emancipation of the slaves. 

Amid a host of rival groups, including a formi- 
dable competitor called “The Knights of the White 
Camellia,” the Ku Klux Klan and its credo of white 
supremacy caught the fancy of other men in the 
South, especially veterans of the Confederate Army. 
Feeble attempts were made periodically by the 





The Klan has had its ups and downs 


but the white supremacy issue is its new life 


RROR. INC. 


by STANLEY S. JACOBS 


federal government to control the KKK and other 
secret societies. But the Klan was strong. Each state 
was a “Realm” under a Grand Dragon, and the 
entire South constituted the Invisible Empire under 
its Grand Wizard who was General N. B. Forrest of 
Civil War fame. And each county was a Province 
bossed by its own Grand Giant, with several counties 
forming a Dominion supervised by a Grand Titan 
of the KKK. 

With this plenitude of offices and local political 
graft to enjoy, the Klans waxed prosperous. Statf 
officers were called Genii, Hvdras, Furies, Goblins, 
Night Hawks, Magi, Monks and Turks. Just plain 
sheet-wearers bore the fitting name of Ghouls. 

The old Klan died by 1870 after public boredom 
with it took a toll in members and dues. Then 
William Joseph Simmons came on the scene several 
generations later, to the regret of decent Americans. 


[" was this promoter, self-styled preacher, and 
ex-traveling salesman who resuscitated the Klan 
idea and breathed new and fiery life into the dusty 
collection of sheets. Thanks to this wily promoter 
and his associates, the Klan took on a New Look 
huge treasury, and political power undreamed of by 
its Civil War forebears. 

On Thanksgiving Night in 1915, Simmons stood 
on Stone Mountain near Atlanta and proclaimed the 
“new” Klan was formed under a charter issued by 
the state of Georgia. Cried this bull-throated pro- 
moter: 

“IT call upon the world to witness that we are a 
high-class, mystic, social, patriotic and benevolent 
association, dedicated to the protection of woman- 
hood, the brotherhood of man, and white supremacy!” 

Simmons borrowed heavily from the hate philoso- 
phy of the old Know Nothing movement and the 
American Protective Association—both anti-Catholic 
—and threw in a heavy dose of anti-Semitism for 
good measure. When World War I ended and the 
KKK was riding high, Protestant religious and lay 
leaders came to realize that these sheet-clad terror- 
ists spelled trouble for (Cont. on page 26) 
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LOPPY MeNasty was the name Jim Nolan had 

given his daughter Sarah when she was a 

sloppy, uninhibited toddler. Now that Sarah 

was seven, and should have been a dainty 
little bit of femininity, Jim had to admit to himself 
that the name still suited her. 

From behind his newspaper, he watched her 
lying on the floor reading a comic book. Her blonde 
hair was mussed and sticky looking. From time to 
time she would chuckle gleefully and roll over on 
her back. It seemed to Jim the front of her playsuit 
held samples of everything she had come within a 
foot of that day. She wore some sort of crusty, yellow 
mustache, and dirt streaked her legs and feet. 

Jim eyed the black soles, and said, “Sarah, put 
your shoes on!” 

Sarah popped up cheerfully to go find her shoes. 
Jim yelled after her, “And wash your face while 
you're out there!” 

He couldn't understand why Jeanie, his sister-in- 
law, had decided to make Sarah her flower girl. 
Another thing he found hard to understand was his 
wife’s attitude. Mary was making a pink organdy 
dress for Sarah to wear, and had no qualms at all 
about her daughter’s ability to take part in the huge 
church wedding. 

Sarah came back into the room carrying a pair of 
scuffed tattle-tale-gray slippers, which she dropped 
on the floor. Jim watched, fascinated, as she hooked 
a dirty toe around the edge of each, and managed 
to get them in an upright position so that she could 
put them on without using her hands. She looked 
up, and gave him a big smile. From the opalescent 
glow down the center, and the shadowy unwashed 
areas at the edges of her face, he gathered she had 
smeared soapy lather on and dried hurriedly. 

“What's the matter with your white shoes?” 

Sarah turned wide, baby-blue eyes to him and 
pointed to her feet. “These are my white shoes!” 


im threw his newspaper down and jumped to his 
J feet. “Sarah, when are you going to start growing 
up and behaving like a little girl, instead of a— 
hoodlum?” 

The blue eyes misted and he watched her put a 
tooth firmly on her quivering lip. “She’s still only 
a baby,” he thought, but instantly brushed that 
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SARAH 


by HELEN B. REAGAN 





thought away, telling himself she had to grow up 
some time. 

His voice was gentle, however, as he said, “I'll 
make a bargain with you. You keep your shoes clean, 
and keep them on, all day, every day, for the next 
week, and—we'll see about new shoes.” 

Watching her tearful expression disappear and be 
replaced by her habitual grin, he thought, “Children 
are as changeable as weather.” 

She asked, “Then will I get the pink ones?” 

He said, “If you prove to me, in the next week, 
that you can take proper care of a pair of shoes, 
youll get new ones for the wedding. But don't get 
your hopes up over pink. I don’t even know if they 
make pink shoes.” 

“I think they do,” Sarah said. “Dora down the 
street has them in almost every color.” 

She skipped out of the room, leaving Jim to 
wonder who “Dora down the street” was. Later, he 
asked Mary, his wife, about Sarah’s friend. Mary 
said, “I’ve never met her, but she seems to be some- 
one Sarah has a crush on, at the moment.” She 
smiled at him, “You know how little girls are.” 


0, he thought, he didn’t know how little girls 
N are, especially his own little girl. For instance, 
he didn’t know how stubborn she could be. 

After a few days of religious polishing and wear- 
ing of her shoes, a change seemed to come over 
Sarah. Jim caught her standing, fully shod, on the 
front steps one evening when he came home from 
work. Her woe-begone expression, as she watched 
the ‘neighborhood children wading barefoot in the 
overflow from lawn sprinklers, made him relent. 
“Go ahead and take your shoes off and join them,” 
he said. When she didn’t jump at the chance, he 
was puzzled. “It’s all right,” he urged, “You won't 
be breaking our agreement.” 

She shook her head. “No, a promise is a promise.” 

Disgruntled, he turned on his heel and walked 
into the house. He told his wife to get the shoes for 
Sarah the next day. Mary asked, “But didn’t you 
make an agreement with her to get them at the end 
of the week? What made you change your mind?” 

Her question irritated him. “I didn’t change my 
mind. I told her she could have the shoes if she 
proved she could take care of them.” He frowned 
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and opened his evening paper. “Well, she’s made 
her point. Let her have the shoes.” Sarah apparently 
had different ideas. She admired the pink slippers, 
then promptly hid them away somewhere in her 
room, and went back to the grim polishing of her 
old shoes. 

She continued to wear shoes at all times, and Jim 
gave up trying to understand why he was so annoyed 
with her. Her conduct was above reproach. He knew 
he should have been happy over the new subdued 
Sarah. He stubbornly refused to admit to himself 
that he missed the cheerful, happy-go-lucky, Sloppy 
McNasty. Lately, the name never entered his mind. 
He always thought of her as Sarah now. But he 
found Sarah was a little girl he hardly knew. 


gore than once he had come into the living-room 
M to find her standing quietly by the window, 
glazed eyes staring out on the empty street. Once 
he asked her what she was looking at and she an- 
swered, “Nothing.” In an effort to get through to 
her, he asked her what she thought of the new pink 
shoes. She said, “They're beautiful.” But there was 
no accompanying twinkle in her blue eyes, no elfin 
grin. She was simply a serious, polite, little girl 

While he pondered this, wondering how a sim- 
ple little agreement could (Cont. on page 25) 


Jim didn't know about little girls, 


especially his own little girl. 
For instance, he didn’t know 


how stubborn Sarah could be 
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HOW SOME REMEMBER HIM 


BEsIp1 
Brooklvn 


can habit stood giving a sermon. Occa- 


THI Hall, 


a man in a brown Francis- 


steps of Borough 


sionally, when a substantial crowd of 
lead 


them into a nearby Protestant Episco- 


listeners assembled, he would 
pal Church to say prayers. The time 
And the 


to be the founder of 


was the vear of peace 1901 
man was later 
Friars 

forty during the 
ten of which he and his follow- 
ers were received the Catholic 
Church—Father Paul preached in many 
cathedrals and churches in the United 
States. In 1914 he gave the Mission 
for non-Catholics in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral to an overflow crowd. In 1915 
Angels Church, Chi- 


the Grayvmoor 
For 
first 


ovel vears 


into 


he was mn Holy 
cago 

So that many who remember Father 
Paul of Graymoor, remember him as 
a preacher of the fundamental virtues, 
of repentance, of renewal. And preach- 
ers of the word he wanted his sons 
and followers to be. 


EARLY PREACHING TREKS 


IN EARLY GrayMoonr days, there were 
few priests around the little friary on 
the hill 40 miles northeast of New 
York City. Yet two or three of these 
accepted assignments to give missions 
in parish churches. In the 20's the late 
Father Anselm, S.A., was giving par- 
ish missions in the towns along the 
northern coast of Cape Breton, in 
evening he 
was ending a mission in one parish 


Canada. ‘This particular 
and was scheduled to begin a mission 
in a parish 15 miles away just one 
hour later. he volunteer chauffeur in 
a model ‘T Ford had the best 
tions, but the Ford had an “off-night.” 


inten- 


Vhree times the pastor and parishion- 


Sunday afternoon and the Blessing of the 


Babies in a Schenectady parish 
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ers in the waiting parish said the 
Anselm 
home 


rosary, but no Father Every- 


one was returning when he 
rumbled into town and next night the 
mission got started in earnest—preacher 


and all. 
MISSION BAND FOUNDED 


Puen GrayMoon’s MISSIO® 
founded in 1945 and its first Director 
still is) Father Brendan 
S.A. From New York City, by 
wav of County Down, Ireland, Father 
Brendan is the veteran of the Band 


BAND Was 


was (and 


Burns 


now that several original members 
have received new assignments—e.g., 
Father Alexander Beaton—Guardian 


at Graymoor, Father Theophane Mur- 


phy—Superior at Gardiner Mines, Can- 
ada 

WHAT IS IT? 

Tue TITLE Mission Band sometimes 


confuses people. First, there is “Mis- 
sion,” which is the name given to the 
assignment or post of any validly or- 
dained and assigned Catholic priest 
However, it is now more or less re- 
stricted to those priests, diocesan or 
religious, who are destined for a spe- 
cial ministry of preaching in parishes. 
“Band” group of these 
specially trained priests. And so, the 
Graymoor Mission Band is the group 


of Friars which goes from parish to 


refers to a 


parish conducting the holy exercises 


of missions, retreats, and novenas 


A “MISSIONER” 


Purest the Church's 
have had their work sanctioned 
and encouraged by Popes and _bish- 
ops. And since the vast majority of 
these priests have come from Reli- 
gious Orders and Congregations, the 
parishioners in many places use the 
“religious” al- 
most interchangeably. Thus it occurs 
that a religious priest who might be 
merely the editor of a magazine or a 
chaplain in a home might be mistaken 
for a “missioner’—that is, an eloquent, 
forceful preacher engaged in giving 


“RESERVES” in 
army 


name “missioner” and 


parish-to-parish sermons. 


TRAINING OF A MISSIONER 


BEFORE HE IS SENT out into the field, 
the Graymoor Friar assigned to the 
Mission Band must spend at least six 
months in immediate preparation in a 
designated friary. These are months 
of intense meditation on the Gospels 
and the writings of the Saints in order 
to further the interior life of the soul. 
Also, this is a period of study, because 














































































































Father Brendan Burns, more than ten years 


head of Graymoor’s Mission Band 


the must have an exact 
knowledge of the truths of religion 
must be a guide to the faithful 
who come to him for advice. Further- 


more, he must strengthen and improve 


missioner 


and 


his voice, which will be used as an 
instrument to further God’s Kingdom 
on earth 


MISSIONS, RETREATS, NOVENAS 


ONE OF THE TIMES of the 
for the Band is Lent. 
Many pastors schedule Lenten Mis- 


BUSIEST 
year Mission 
sions because Lent is a time of pen- 
ance when the faithful appropriately 
consider the serious truths of religion 
Retreats have the same aim as mis- 
sions except that a smaller and more 
compact group make a retreat. In a 
“closed” retreat, the participants leave 
home and remain in a special house 
together for Mass, prayers, and ser- 
mons. Novenas are nine-day prepara- 
tions for certain great feasts, such as 
the Immaculate Conception or the 
Feast of St. Francis. 


THE MISSIONER’S DAY 


WHEN He Is in a parish on a mission, 
a Graymoor Friar has a dawn to late- 
at-night schedule. There is the 5 a.m. 
Mass for working men, early instruc- 
tions and then visits to the school. 
Over and above the instructions and 
sermons, are the long and diligent 
hours spent in the confessional. The 
sick and the “fallen-away” have also 
to be visited. The children’s Mission 
takes up some of the afternoon. And 
there are parlor-calls to be attended 
to. 


LAST YEAR 
In 1958 THE GRAYMOOR MISSION BAND 
had 127 assignments for missions, re- 
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Preaching 
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ot God 


and triduums (“three 
day period”). They preached in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
suchusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
Ohio, Delaware, Illinois, 
wd in the District of Columbia 
the demand for the 

1959 has 


treats, novenas 


Vermont 
And 
Friars to give 


missions $m been greater 


than ever 


ATONEMENT HOUR 


\s WE SAID ABOVE, each religious insti 
tute has its own particular spirit for a 
mission. Something that characterizes 
the Graymoor Band is its “Hour of 
\tonement” marking the close of a 
mission. With the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed on the altar, missioner and 
people make reparation together for 


the sins of the world, while the church 


candles 
throw light on the Sacred Host 


lights are dimmed and only 


FRUITS OF A MISSION 


THe arpvous work of — preaching 


travelling, visiting the sick, and hear- 


ing confessions that is a Missioner’s 
life is compensated by the occasional 
knowledge that God has blessed his 
For exam- 
in the 


parish getting a vocation and going 


work and made it fruitful 


ple, a mission leads to a boy 
on to be a priest. Or a girl becomes a 
nun. Or a backslider to the 
Church. Or the faithful become more 


fervent 


returns 


Chese and a thousand other 
blessings inake us see the providential 
duty of the work done by Graymoor’s 
and by all other Mission Bands. May 
Lent 
blessings upon them. Tt 


this witness God's particular 


A Graymoor Friar preaches i 
New York City parish 


During the 


mission, problems are 


brought to the priest for solution 


Large numbers of people, including lapsed Catholics and non-Catholics, are aided by the parish mission 
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FATHER ISAAC HECKER 


American Apostle 


HREE cheers tor Father Hecker,” 


loud, clear voice. Before the shout died. the 


cried a 


first of three loud cheers filled the auditorium 

in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Seven hundred col- 
lege students were expressing their approval of the 
tall, broadly-smiling priest on the platform before 
them. 

It isn't every day that an audience greets a lec- 
turer with such hearty appreciation. But when the 
audience is Protestant, when the priest’s lecture is 
on Luther and the Reformation, when the same 
audience cheered Luther's name in the opening an- 
nouncement, then you can’t help suspecting that the 
priest the students cheered was no ordinary man. 
A quick glance at Father Hecker’s story—one of 
the most interesting and inspiring in American 
Church history—more than confirms that suspicion. 

Isaac Thomas Hecker was born in New York 
City in 1819 of a devout Methodist mother and a 
religiously indifferent father. He spent an average 
fun-loving childhood, but as he grew to manhood 
people began to notice that “There’s something dif- 
ferent about young Hecker.” 


oom came an absorption in politics. Working in 
the family bakery, Hecker met laborers and their 
families. Soon as a youth of seventeen, he was work- 
ing for social reform, roaming up and down the 
city distributing political leaflets and giving a speech 
when the opportunity arose. 

Before long Hecker realized that politics alone 
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Father 
Isaac 


Hecker. 


by JOSEPH L. WALSH, C.S.P. 


was not the answer to mankind’s problems, or his 
own, which now began to trouble him greatly 
“What am I to do? Where am I going?” he asked 
himself, his family and Protestant ministers—and 
found no answers. 

Soon he was asking Orestes Brownson, later a 
famous convert writer, these same questions. Still 
he got no answers. Brownson was busy trying to 
answer them for himself. But Brownson took a lik- 
ing to Hecker and a friendship grew between them 

For hours this picturesque pair would sit seeking 
Truth together: the coldly logical, almost brilliant 
Brownson; the ardent, sensitive Hecker. The one, 
a man of fame and recognition; the other a youth 
who had spent most of his days in a bakery shop. 


ut Hecker was more than a baker and Brownson 

knew it. He began to direct young Hecker in 
deep philosophical study. Hecker was an eager 
student, too. For hours he would stand kneading 
his baker’s dough with a volume of Emmanuel Kant, 
the German philosopher, propped up before him. 

Hecker didn’t find what he was seeking in Kant, 
nor in any of his reading. He began to devote more 
and more time in prayer and fasting, living for long 
periods on only fruit and nuts. God wanted him 
for some special work, this he was sure of—but of 
little else. 

On Brownson’s recommendation, Hecker went to 
Brook Farm in January, 1843. Here he mixed with 
New England’s great intellectuals, banded together 
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“There's something different about him,” they used to say of 


young Hecker. The young baker who read books while he kneaded dough 


was destined to be one of America’s great convert-makers 


to regain the spirit of primitive, communal Chris- 
tianity. Hecker liked Brook Farm, but soon saw that 
these people, who affectionately called him “Earnest 
the Seeker,” could not help him. 

The sparkling dinner-table conversation at Brook 
Farm was not enough for earnest Isaac. He needed 
the nourishing meat of dogmatic Christianity, and 
now he began to realize it. A few vears previous 
he looked on Christ only as a great democrat. By 
the end of 1843, he fullv realized the divinity of 
Christ and was looking for the organization that 
carried on His work. 


Yor a while Hecker listened to the Sirens of Anglo- 

Catholicism offering him security at their half- 
way station on the road to Rome. But logic and 
divine grace blocked his ears to their call. By the 
summer of 1844 he was ready for baptism into the 
Catholic Church. 

Some of his intellectual friends tried to stop 
Alcott called him foolish. But he 


was not deterred by that “innocent charlatan” who 


him. Brownson 


talked philosophy while his wife and children 
worked to support him. Ralph Waldo Emerson also 
tried to dissuade him. But Hecker knew the true 
nature of the Church had never penctrated the hard 
soil of Emerson's New’ England 
1844, he was baptized by Bishop, later 


Cardinal, McCloskey. Baptism meant the end_ of 


prejudice. On 
\ugust 1, 
one part of Isaac Hecker’s search: he had found 
the truth. But the question of his life’s work still 
remained. 

Some years after his conversion, Hecker as a 
priest met Emerson in Concord. They stopped to 
talk to each other and naturally got on the sub- 
ject of religion. Hecker tells us that by the end 
of the conversation, Emerson had completely turned 
around to avoid his intent and searching eyes. 


yee have seen in this a svmbol of America’s 
intellectuals turning their Hecker’s 
presentation of Catholicism. It is also an example 


backs on 


of Hecker’s determination to win America to the 
Catholic Church. The intensity that unnerved Brown- 
son moved many others to embrace the Faith of 
their fathers. But Hecker’s final vocation was only 
in embryo form in 1844. It took almost ten years 
as a Redemptorist priest for him to see his real 
vocation. 

Isaac Hecker was ordained a Redemptorist 
priest in England in 1849. He came to America and 


with four other American Redemptorists preached 
the first English-speaking missions in this country. 
Throughout the eastern and southern United States 
they drew great crowds of Catholics and even non- 
Catholics. 

One hundred years ago, in 1857, Hecker went 
to Rome to plead for a distinctively American 
Redemptorist foundation, hoping to extend the work 
to more non-Catholics. Instead, Pope Pius IX re- 
leased him and four other priests from the Redemp- 
torist congregation, advising them to form a com- 
munity for the conversion of America. Thus at the 
wish of Pope Pius IX, the Paulist Fathers were 
born, the first religious congregation of men to 
spring from American soil and spirit. 

In our days of diocesan-wide convert campaigns, 
it is hard to imagine the revolutionary idea behind 
the Paulists—priests dedicated to work with non- 
Catholics. In these days, only a few years after 
convent-burnings and anti-Catholic riots, Catholics 
might still smile obsequiously at their Protestant 
“betters” on the street, but often reserved special 
sneers for them behind their backs. Hecker and the 
Paulists sét about to change that attitude. 


je most successful way Hecker found to attract 
non-Catholics was his lectures, which he gave 
throughout the country. Large crowds flocked to 
hear him teach Catholicism. Frequently the crowds 
were so large that Hecker had to ask Catholics to 
stay away—unless they brought a non-Catholic friend. 

Ministers thundered from their pulpits at him, 
but even they couldn't resist listening to this in- 
flamed apostle of truth. In dark glasses they would 
come, armed with their Bibles, ready for the tra- 
ditional arguments—only to be met with a new 
approach. 

Hecker would simply show that Catholicism 
alone could answer demands for external religion 
and security in truth. He never aimed at antago- 
nizing. Attracting, rather than attacking, was always 
his method. 

A frequent point in Father Hecker’s lectures was 
Catholicism’s compatibility with the American Con- 
stitution. “Only a religion that supports human na- 
ture and the efficacy of reason, can justify giving 
every man the ballot,” he would say. “The American 
way of government is naturally Catholic.” On 
hearing this, bigoted listeners would turn crimson 
enough to match the flag long considered their 


private possession. (Cont. on page 25) 
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~ BEHIND 
THE WALL 


by BOB JELINEK 

















Rehabilitation in our prisons today 
depends upon an active program 


and religion has a crucial role 
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Vocational training enables the 
prisoner to reestablish himself 


A young man is taken into 


a midwest state prison 


The tension behind the wall must be 


offset by an active program 
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HE steady rise in our nation’s crime rate 
presents a challenge to authorities working 

in the field. Many criminals are apprehended 

by the long arm of the law, convicted, and 
sentenced to penal institutions. Here, other penolo- 
gists and prison staff members work just as hard o1 
harder to bring about the kind of reform programs 
necessary in helping to stamp out the “repeater” rate 
of crime. 

Behind the wall, it’s a constant struggle requiring 
time and patience, if reform is ever to be realized. 
Each prisoner is treated as an individual whose 
needs are different in some respects. A four-point 
program is designed to help each prisoner to help 
himself, 





Religion is the basis of true rehabilitation 


Catholic reading is available 
in most prison libraries 








A complete educational program may help the 
convict to understand his problems better and places 
him in a position to secure better employment. 
Vocational training gives him the experience he will 
need to step out into the free world and into a 
higher paying job at skilled labor. Recreation pro- 
vides a needed outlet for pent-up feelings. 

Religion, however, is the basis or the “axis” on 
which all of the other programs must rotate. It is a 
must. Without it there could be no rehabilitation 
no peace of mind and soul, harmony, or the desire 
to live and do the things which God intended. 


Ost prisoners were never taught the true basic 
M principles of morality and religion in their 
youth. Many claim to be Catholics upon entering 
the walls, and some were baptized as such. But few 
have had the proper education and training. 

At one midwestern penitentiary there are some 
1300 convicts. About 319 are listed as Catholics. 
Some were baptized in this or other penal institu- 
tions as adults (183 were baptized as infants and 
136 as adults 


in parochial schools. About 187 had never been to 


Only a few went to the 7th grade 


a Catholic school, while 85 had less than six years 
of Catholic training. 

It is no surprise then to note that in 117 cases, 
neither parent was Catholic. Only one of the parents 


was a Catholic in 55 cases, whereas both belonged 


to the Church in the remaining (Cont. on page 30) 


Before entering prison, most men gave little time 
to religion 
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AT LOURDES 


N the village of Lourdes on the 

llth of February the Soubirous 

family knelt down to say their 
evening prayers. In a circle in the 
little room were father, mother, 
and three children. 

This was their home, but it 
could hardly be called a house. 
Formerly it had been the village 
jail—le cachot municipal. Here the 
Soubirous family had found a ref- 
uge because they were reduced to 
utter poverty. Only one window 
with iron bars let in a little air and 
some light. 

While they were praying, one of 
the little girls, Bernadette, began 
to cry. 
“What’s the matter with you?” 
inquired her mother. 

Forced to tell about something 
which she wished to keep secret, 
Bernadette told what had _ hap- 
pened to her that day. When she 
went to gather wood for the fire- 
place she saw in the grotto of 
Massabielle “a lady, young and 
beautiful, more beautiful than any 
lady I had ever seen.” 

It is your imagination. You think 
you are seeing things. It’s absurd. 
As if we didn’t have enough 
trouble as it is. This is not to be 
mentioned to anyone. We would 
be the laughing stock of the vil- 
lage. And don’t go back to this 
grotto anymore. 

That evening, after her prayers, 
Bernadette wept no more, except 
for joy. She thought only of what 
had happened and of what would 
happen to her Lady. 

The first meeting between Ber- 
nadette and “The Beautiful Lady” 
was profound and _ mysterious. 
Though Bernadette was 14, she 
had not yet made her first Holy 
Communion. She had not yet learn- 
ed her catechism. She knew only 
how to pray and how to say her 














brook. Bernadette, with her poor 
health (she had asthma), was 
scared to get wet from the cold 
water. 

The other two took off their 
shoes and waded across. Berna- 
dette stayed there as they disap- 
peared along the river bank. 
She tried putting stones in the 
brook to get a footing over the 
stream. This failed and she started 
to take off her shoes. 

Then it was she heard the wind 
blowing as if a storm were coming. 
She looked around towards the 
grotto. Then, as she later said, “I 
saw suddenly behind the branches, 
in the opening a young girl, not 
much taller than myself, who 
greeted me with a light inclination 
of her head. She smiled at me and 
asked me to come towards her, as 
if she were my mother.” 

Bernadette took out her rosary 
and knelt down. The Lady also 
held a rosary in her right hand. 
Only when Bernadette said the 
“Glory be to the Father...” did 
the Lady move her lips. 

At Lourdes this spot where Ber- 
nadette knelt is marked and some- 
one is always kneeling there pray- 
ing. Last September I offered 
Mass in the grotto at 4 a.m. The 
Gave river flowed quietly by. In 
the light of hundreds of candles, 
the crutches and canes on the wall 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Catherine Heffron, Hugh Francis Me- 
Monigal, Bridget Byrne, Joseph McCad- 
don, Frank Humes, Anna R. Luebke, 
William Field, Jock Moyna, John Mayer, 
Richard J. Brown, Anna Henneberry, 
David Kreezmer, Jim Hanniffy, Rev. 
William Kileoyne, Dr. Jack Sullivan, 
Augustine O'Hare, Joseph Edwards, Mrs 
Colloton Wilfred Provencher Sister 
Marion Therese, Bernadette Cahill, Alan 

E. Johnstone, Lena Gentile, Sister 
Mary Wolfsinder, John J. McGuigan 
John F. Coghlan, John Rooney, Dr. Al 
bert J. Corrigan, Frank Hardy, John 
Pulice, Alice Cousins, Mary H, Rogers 
Thomas Whalen, Sarah McCafe, Adeline 
Kittinger, H. Neville, Eva Labat Vigne, 
Pope Pius XII, Rudolph Langer, Jack 
Phass, Charles Feist, Mother Realis, John 
Joseph Dunne, Michael Brennan, Junius 
Lee Robinson, Ellen Brown, Peter 
Hughes, Lucia Rich, Hannah Forry, 
Peter Early, Jacob Walter, John Mul- 
kern, Mary Cavanaugh, Mary Lou 
Paszkiel, Elizabeth Roche, Bridget 
Hughes, Wilfred Allen Blackburn, Frank 
Whitcomb, Thomas Kilduff, Bertha 
O'Neill, Sadie J. Cassidy, Mrs. S. J 
Karwoski, Emma Howard, Barbara Rock, 
Theresa Cravens, Nellie M. Bell, Patrick 
Murphy, Jennie Burgo, Agnes Cox, Jenni« 
Post, Mrs. S. J. Nagy, Hugh Joseph Mc- 
Monigle, Maie Walsh, Catherine G 
Dahlman, Thomas Doherty, Denis Roger 
O’Sullivan, Lillian Gunst, Eugenia Dra- 
goni, Wm. H. Brown, John Henneberry, 
Michael J. Moran, Col. Frederick Ahearn, 
Wilbur Lewis, Cardinal Mooney, Mary 
E, Quinn, Lillian Flavelle, Michael 
Neary, Mrs. J. P. Murphy, Frederick 
Niemeier, Albert Cahill, A. M. Brogan, 
Abbott Hayden, Carl Brockway, George 
Griffin, Rose Narewski, Fred Kobler, 
Mrs. B. Monroe, Carl Lozito, Anna Haf- 
mann, Sarah Frost, Celia Rodgers, Mary 
E. Caragias, Joseph De Paola, Joseph 
Pimento, Mrs. Juaire, G. W. Caselton, 
Grace R. Copp, Gustav Langer, Paul De 
Martini, Mary Lonigan, Emily Rice, 
Helen Donovan, Mary Anne Dunne, Mi- 
chaci Miozzi, Dennis Joyce, Francis 
Heeney, Christopher Gralton, Mrs. Thomas 
P. Murphy, Mrs. Ray Lavelle, William 
A. Couture, Ann McGuire, Mr. Hains- 
worth, Mrs. Joseph Roman, Richard 
Byrne, Sophie Krasovich, Isabelle Watts, 
Lucy Bass, Francis May, Jesus Mauro 
Molinar, Patrick S. Killelea, Theodore 
Hochstatter, Bertha Roylan, Lydia Wat- 
son, Brendin Burke, Peter Schmitt, 
Frances Shearer, Thomas Cousins, Nellie 
Reis, Ercolina De Pietro, Josephine 
Burns. 
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OF THE MONTH 


QUESTION: Over two years ago my husband left me and our three children. 
In that time he has never supported the children, or even offered to. I work 
six nights a week in order to keep my children and home together. My oldest 
daughter started school this year and my second daughter starts school next 
year. The working hours and effort to keep a home together are beginning to 
tell on me. The children really need me at home, especially since they are 
starting school. 





About six months ago, a friend of my family began tc help me out with 
odd jobs that needed fixing around the house. Now this friend has become 
very serious about me. He is very kind to the children. My problem is that 
as a Catholic who was married in the Church I cannot get a divorce. Is there 
any way the Church can have my marriage annulled? Mrs. M.O. 


ANSWER: I am sure, Mrs. O., that anyone who reads your story is bound to 
sympathize with you. Working six nights a week and at the same time trying 
to make a home for three growing children is indeed a difficult situation. It 
demands a tremendous amount of courage and faith. However, your question 
involves marriage and that brings in another viewpoint. 


When Marriage Can Be Dissolved 

Your question is about the annulment of marriage. Incidentally, the word 
“annulment” is apt to be misleading. An annulment implies that the Church 
now declares a marriage null that truly existed before. In the majority of cases, 
however, this is simply not true. The Church merely examines the objective 
and provable facts of a particular case and if they indicate a serious defect in 
the contracting of marriage, she declares that this marriage never existed. In 
a minority of cases, the Church does “annul,” or, to use a better term, dissolve, 
a marriage that was valid from the beginning. When can a marriage be 
dissolved by the Church? 
The law of the Catholic Church concerning the dissolution of marriage 
be summarized as follows: 
1. A marriage validly contracted and consummated by two baptized 
persons, whether Catholics or not, is dissolved only by the death of one of 
the parties. No power on earth can dissolve such a marriage. 

9 


may 


A marriage that has been validly contracted between two baptized 
persons, but has never been consummated, can be dissolved by the Holy See 
for a just reason. 

3. A that been two unbaptized people, 
whether consummated or not, is dissolved in virtue of the Pauline privilege, i.e., 
when one of the parties receives baptism and the other, after due questioning, 
refuses baptism and is unwilling to live together peacefully without creating 
an occasion of spiritual or moral danger to the converted wife or husband. 


marriage has contracted by 


4. A marriage contracted by one who is certainly unbaptized and one 
who is baptized outside the Catholic Church may be dissolved by the personal 
action of the Pope when either party embraces the Catholic faith and, desiring 
to marry a Catholic, presents such a request to the Holy See. 


What To Do? 

It would seem, Mrs. M.O., that your case does not come under any of 
the headings allowing for dissolution of marriage mentioned above. However, 
in order to make sure, why not go to your parish priest and present the case 
to him? Perhaps you have not mentioned some important detail in your letter. 

In the meantime, it surely would be useful to make a plea to your husband 
to help you, or, better yet, to return to you. It may be that he simply needs 
an invitation or some encouragement. In any case, even though your friend 
is helpful, you can see for yourself that by seeing him constantly, a grave 
temptation is arising. You are in a difficult situation, but it won't help much to 
add to your difficulties by doing something foolish or desperate. Your concern 
for your children is praiseworthy, but it should go further than merely looking 
out for their material needs. What a loss to children when parents do not give 
good example! Above all, then, keep up the practice of your faith more 
diligently than ever before. Go to the sacraments regularly; pray fervently; 
stay close to God and the Church. These are your best sources of strength 
and perseverance. —Fatuer Rocer, S.A. 
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RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES 


Imported blue and red beads on 


sterling silver chain, gift-boxed 
rosaries $3.50 
lrish Horn Rosaries $1.00 
Men’‘s large sterling silver Mirac 
ulous Medal and 24” chain 
#2045-420 $5.25 
Ladies’ hand set Marcasite and 


enameled Miraculous Medal and 


18” sterling silver chain #45453 


500 $6.25 
Children’s hand-painted enamel 
heart-shaped Miraculous Medal 


chain #707-200 $2.50 


and 15’ 


Pink or blue, Baby Record Cruci 


fix $3.50 
Home Shrines of the Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady or Infant of 
Prague $2.00 


St. Christopher's Auto pins 
$1.00 and $2.50 


Home Sick Call sets 


$6.00 and $13.00 


Friars’ House Blessing—standing 


type 


The Graymoor Gift Shop has a 
large assortment of low-priced 
Medals 


Missals, Bibles, framed religious 


Rosaries, and chains, 
pictures and statues. Let Brother 
Oliver make gift selections for 
you. Please send remittance with 


your order. 
write: 
BROTHER OLIVER 
GIFT SHOP 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Graymoor Gift Shop catalogue 
sent on request. 














TO ALL MY VALENTINES 


“Nan! Can you hear me, Nan?” 
That was my father’s voice in the 
dining room as he took his coat off. 
“Nan, have seen this fabulous 
Valentine on the table? Nan, I don’t 
hear you! Am I to presume this Val- 
entine is from you to me?” 

As my Dad spoke, I could feel the 
blood in my ear lobes stirring and 
creeping around the perimeters of my 
ears. Dad had to know the Valentine 
was not from Mom; that it belonged 
to me; that I was going to send it to 
Eva, for I had already written on the 
card in turquoise ink, “To my only 
Steady, Eva! Love, Tim!” 

Don’t laugh, because with Eva and 
me, “going steady” is—I mean was—a 
most serious activity. Ever since last 
year, our sophomore year, we have 


vou 


been as exclusive as Brahmans. To my 
knowledge I never in that time treated 
another girl to anything, hardly even 
a “Hello” now that I look back on it. 

And I met and conquered the su- 
preme test this past summer when I 
was away from Eva for eight weeks. I 
never once dated any of the sharp- 
looking gals at the lake resort. I was 
the steadiest of the steady! 

You notice that I use the past tense. 
Why? Because I’ve been converted; 
or maybe unconverted. Shortly after 
school resumed, we had a retreat, one 
of those go-around-wwith-a-long-face, 
make-frequent-visits-to-the-chapel _ af- 
fairs that I never took much interest 
in. I took less interest in it when the 
good Father started ranting against 
“going steady,” because everything 
between Eva and me was on a high 
level, and I’m not fooling! 

The retreat was a week ago, and it 
had slow action, like vitamin pills. 
You will realize the little effect it had 
when you think of the Valentine I 
had gotten my steady. I bought it, I 
signed it. I was going to mail it until 
I decided to spend the afternoon 
thinking over the whole problem, es- 
pecially what the retreat master said. 
My conclusion was, our going steady 
defeated the original purpose we had 
in mind: to make sure we always had 
a date. Because stupid me spent the 
whole summer without a date; I was 
going steady! And, every time Eva or 
I was sick, the other one had to turn 
into a hermit! 

I'm settling Eva and the whole 
dilemma right now. How? I’m sending 
all the girls in my class the same card 
with the same cozy message, “To my 
only Steady! Love, Tim!” 

--DeE Sates STANDERWICK 
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Personalities in Catholic Press 
Continued from page 9 
lend their talents and influence to the 
work of promoting family prayer. The 
rest is history. 

Desiring to devote himself to Cath- 


olic writing, he accepted a job as 
assistant managing editor of the 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. His writings are extensive, 
include free-lance articles, syndicated 
columns and books. A considerable 
portion of his work is concerned with 
the family the 
scheme of 


and its position in 
American life 

Another sparkling personality among 
the writers for the Catholic Press is 
Don Sharkey, who won the hearts of 
thousands of children as editor of the 
Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, 
Ohio. Don remember a time 
when he was not interested in writ- 
ing, from his grade-school days in 
Middletown, Ohio, until today. At 
the University of Dayton he 
editor of the school’s 


cannot 


was 
publication 
Exponent. 

Soon after graduation in 1934 with 
an M.A. degree he joined the George 
A. Pflaum 
Dayton. When he did not 
scripts of suitable merit he wrote 
stories and serials for the paper. Late: 
these went into a book published by 
Benziger Brothers. After he became 
editor he did not wish to run his own 
stories so he began sending them out 
to other publications 
proved very successful. 

In 1939 he married Martha Louise 
Shea, who worked in the Messenger 
office. She encouraged him in free 
lancing. Don Sharkey is best known 
for his book, Smoke Over the Vatican. 
This was followed by After Berna- 
dette. A steady succession of Marian 


receive 


Freelancing 


material has followed, appearing in 
many Catholic magazines throughout 
the country. 


Sister Mary Madeleva and poetry 





WANTED 


Teen-aged 
BOYS and GIRLS 
Help parents pay your school 


expenses. Sell Subscriptions to 
the monthly Catholic magazine 


The Lamp 


Published by the Graymoor Friars 
Home of the Ave Maria Hour 
Very profitable arrangement 
For information write: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 





Publishing Company of 








ONE 


walk hand in hand through the Cath- 
olic Press. She has been called “one 
of the most challenging and creative 
personalities in what has sometimes 
been referred to as our contemporary 
Catholic English and 
American Literature.” Sister is a mem- 
ber of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross 

She was born Mary Evaline Wolff 
daughter of a pioneering family of 
German descent which had settled in 
Cumberland, Wisconsin. She studied 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
St. Marv’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
While still a student in 1908 
Marvy Evaline took her religious vows 
in the congregation. She continued 
and taught in various 
schools. She is the only woman to be 
honored by a degree of Litt.D. from 
Manhattan College. A vear devoted 
to study at Oxford University in Eng- 
land and travel through Europe en- 


emergence in 


diana 


her studies 


abled her to meet the Meynells in 
Sussex, Edith Wharton in France, 
and Seamus McManus’ family in 


Donegal, Ireland 

Sister Madeleva’s poems in books 
and magazines have delighted young 
and old. Brevity and subtle irony 
mingle with discernment, deep feel- 
and_ technical which 
add up to the touch of a “master” in 
her work. She has also contributed 
considerable prose to the wealth of 
Catholic literature. Unlike other out- 
standing writers, she is not an editor 
but has been president of the College 
of St. Mary in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and her own alma mater, St. Mary’s 
College at Notre Dame. 

Among those have done a 
magnificent job in promoting and im- 
proving the Catholic Press is Father 
Matthew Smith, of Denver, Colorado, 
originator of the Register chain of 
Catholic newspapers, providing an 
excellent up-to-the-minute service for 


ing perfection 


Ww ho 


many diocesan papers throughout the 
United States Father 
Smiths’ own column is a gold mine of 
the files of 
other Catholic writers. 

The late Bishop Noll of Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, and his able assistant, 
F. A. Fink, added something 
new when their weekly paper called 


and Canada. 


information for many 
very 
Our Sunday Visitor made its appear- 


the 
every 


vestibules of parish 
Sunday, 
mere pittance and bringing a wealth 
of Catholic thought into the home. 
The great stride made by the Cath- 
olic Press in our times is due in large 
part to such writers and editors as 


ance in 


churches costing a 


these, who but mirror the hundreds 
of others who work as hard and effi- 
ciently day by day and year after 
year to put the best in Catholic let- 
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ters into the Catholic homes and on 
the newsstands of the nation. 

Personalities in the Catholic Press 
cannot end without at least a men- 
tion of Father Paul Bussard, the in- 
spired and guiding light behind the 
Catholic Digest, a magazine which 
has made tremendous success in com- 
peting with similar magazines in the 
secular press. t 
Father Isaac Hecker 
Continued from page 19 

In 1865, Father Hecker founded 
The Catholic World, today America’s 
oldest Catholic monthly. For 
spread distribution of Catholic truth 
he founded the Catholic Publication 
Society, which, as the Paulist Press, 
became the largest publisher of Cath- 
olic pamphlets in the world. At the 


wide- 


time of his physical breakdown he 
was laying plans for the first Amer- 
ican Catholic daily newspaper. He 
had collected the necessary money 


and had the backing of the hierarchy, 
but only on one condition—that he 
he editor. 

Admiration and respect for Hecker 
was widespread among the hierarchy. 
Cardinal Gibbons frequently followed 
his advice and made him his theolo- 
gian at the Vatican Council. Arch- 
bishop Ireland called him “the flower 
of the American priesthood . . . the 
model for priestly life in America.” 
Cardinal Newman called him his 
American counterpart. Archbishop 
Keane of Dubuque spoke of him as 
his “spiritual father.” 

Keane’s words give an insight into 
the deeper part of Hecker’s character. 
The young man, who as “Earnest the 
Seeker” spent long periods in prayer 


and fasting, didn’t abandon these 
habits on becoming a Catholic. On 
the contrary, Hecker became more 
and more a man of prayer. 

Father Hecker’s writings on the 
Holy Spirit, which the theologian 


Monsignor Joseph Fenton has called 
“one of the great contributions to 
American theology,” can’t be ex- 
plained by erudition alone. They were 
the product of long hours spent in 
contemplation. 

The last years of Father Hecker 
were spent in great suffering. The 
abiding sense of the presense of God 
that had always been his was now 
taken away. Physical pain plus spiri- 
tual aridity plagued him, but he suf- 
fered without complaint. He died on 
December 22, 1888, surrounded by 
the members of the community he had 
founded to work for his great dream: 
a Catholic America. 

In his last years, Father Hecker 
grew reticent about his ideas and 


predictions, afraid that men would 
call him a visionary. Today we see 
that his vision was almost prophetic 
Great growth of lay spirituality, a 
powerful Catholic press, a vigorous 
appre- 
ciation of the Divine Presence in the 


convert movement, increased 


soul—on these things Father Hecker 
was the first American to raise his 
voice 


Interest has greatly revived in 
Father Hecker during 
The first volume of a volume 
biography, The Yankee Paul (Bruce), 
In Oc- 
tober, Father Hecker’s body was cere- 


recent vears. 


two 
appeared in early September 


transferred to a place of 
honor in the church of Saint Paul 
the Apostle in New York City. Per- 
haps some day Father Hecker’s per- 
fect blend of fervent Catholicism and 
true Americanism will result in his be- 
ing acknowledged by the Church as 
the first native-born American saint. T 


moniously 


Sarah 


Continued from page 1 
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bring about such a change, she said, 
“I think I'll go see Dora, down the 
street. Is it all right?” 


He roused himself. “Sure. Sure, 
Kitten. go ahead.” 
But when she had left, Jim found, 


he couldn’t get her off his mind. He 
wondered if she was well, and 
promptly scoffed at himself. There 
was no mistaking that clear-eved, red- 
cheeked bloom of Sarah’s for any- 
thing but good health. Obviously, she 
had something on mind—but 
what? He had never talked seriously 
with her; but then he had never 
before taken her seriously. She had 
always been so active he hadn’t been 
too aware of her, except to criticize 
her. He realized, suddenly. that he 


her 


had never appreciated what a self- 
sufficient child his daughter was. 
“Well,” he thought, proudly, “she 


needed help now, and who was in a 
better position to help her than her 
He resolved to have a 
talk with her at the first opportunity. 

The wedding rehearsal prevented 
Jim, who was best man, from talking 
to Sarah that night. 

Next morning, Sarah, unpredictably, 
took the matter right out of his hands 
by reverting to her own bubbling 
good-natured self. Mary tried to hold 
her still long enough to anchor her 
shining blonde hair with two gold 
barettes, but Sarah wriggled happily 
in a white slip and the precious pink 
shoes. When Mary slipped the pink 
organdy dress over her head, the skirt 
billowed like a pink cloud and settled 
over her insteps. Jim wondefed why 
the shoes had been so 


Continued on page 26 


own father?” 
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JOIN OUR CONGENIAL PARTY TO EUROPE 
— SUMMER 1959 








} Rev. Theophane 
f aw Murphy, S.A. 
) . Friars of the Atone 
? . ment, Spiritual Dir 
\, Superbly 
S arranged first 
Wii class overland 
tour of France, 
Italy, Switzer 
land, Germany, Holland, England, fea- 
turing Lourdes and Rome. Extension to 
Ireland. Choice of Steamer or Plane 
SS UNITED STATES, July 31—40 days 
SABENA AIRLINES, Aug. 4—32 days 
Either Plan from $1,350 
Group Limited. Apply now at your Local 
Travel Agent, or GUILD OF CATHOLIC 
TRAVEL (Est. 1936) 500 Fifth Avenue, 
‘ New York 36, N.Y. Telephone OXford 
} 55-4460 
qa - ~~ 








MIRACULOUS 
MEDAL NOVENA 


A new Novena 
begins every Wednesday 
at St. 


Christopher's Inn Chapel 


Send petitions to 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Novena booklet on request 











We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 


eLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 


Have you any old gold such as 
rings and trinkets you no longer use? 
Help a poor Mission with it by send- 
ing it to Graymoor. It will be given 
back to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











YOUR LAST WILL 

AND TESTAMENT 

Give back to God a share of the 

material gocds which He helped 

you to acquire in your lifetime. 
REMEMBER 

the Graymoor Friars 

in your will 

| give, devise and bequeath to 


the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
IE BI Oe vstcnceacateinmnerioeninecsens 
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A Most Inspiring 
Radio Program 


The lives of the 
saints on the 





presented by the 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
for the 


St. Christopher's Inn 


WMCA: New York City Area 
Sundays at 8:30 A.M. 


WJMJ: Philadelphia Area 
Sundays at 2 P.M. 


Station of the Month: Colorado 


Sundays 
Alamosa KGIW 1450 3:00 P.M. 
Denver KIMN 950 7:00 A.M. 
Greeley KFKA 1310 6:00 P.M. 
Leadville KLVC 1230 11:30 A.M. 
Monte Vista KSLV 1240 7:30 P.M. 
Montrose KUBC 1260 6:15 P.M. 
Pueblo KCSJ 590 4:00 P.M. 
Salida KVRH 1340 6:30 P.M. 
Walsenburg KFLJ 1380 9:30 A.M. 


For other stations across the country 
see local newspaper for time 


and station. 


Write and let us know how you enjoy 


these programs. 


ADDRESS: 


Ave Maria Hour 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 








Sarah 


Continued from page 25 


when they barely showed beneath 
the wide skirt 
He grinned at Sarah. “Now that’s 


how a little girl should look.” 

She dimpled, then dashed back to 
her own room. When returned 
she seemed to be clutching something 
behind her wide skirt. 

Mary, following her, asked, “What's 
in the paper bag, Sarah?” 

“It’s just something,” she said. 

“Give it to me.” Mary put out her 
hand. 

Reluctantly, Sarah handed over the 
bag. “Let me take them, please,” she 
pleaded. 

As Jim watched, Mary opened the 
bag and drew out the old, polish- 
streaked, white shoes. With a puzzled 
frown, Jim acknowledged the twinkle 
in Mary’s eye, as their glances met 
above Sarah's head. 

Mary laid the bag of shoes on a 
chair and pointed to the door. “Get 


she 


in the car, Sarah. You don’t need 
these. You've got your new pink 
shoes.” 


Sarah didn’t move. “But, in case of 
an emergency—” 

Jim, still puzzled, spoke gruffly. 
“Do as your mother told you, Sarah 
Get in the car!” 

Later, waiting with the groom at 
the altar rail, he was still confused 
by Sarah’s behavior. 

The wedding march began and the 
procession started. He forgot his per- 
plexity then, as he watched Sarah 
move sedately down the aisle, seem- 
ingly aware of the fact that her en- 
trance set the pace for the whole 
bridal party. Her hair glowed like an 
angel’s beneath a tiny floral band. 
Her eyes were demurely cast down to 
the small bouquet held in her gloved 
hands. “She walks in beauty, like the 
night,” Jim thought, reveling in pa- 
ternal pride. As she approached the 
step to the altar rail, he found him- 
self coaching, silently, “Come 
Sarah, let’s show them.” She did! 

With dignity, Sarah gathered her 
skirt with one hand. Then, as Jim 
watched with horror, first one, then 
the other bare foot met the step. He 
heard the spectators gasp, in the brief 
interval when both feet were exposed, 
before the pink skirt was lowered 
over their nakedness. 

Like a robot, he went through the 
motions of best man. But, as soon as 
he could escape, he started his search 
for his daughter. 

At the rear of the church he met 
Mary, but no Sarah. Mary took one 
look at his angry face and said, “Now 
don’t get excited, Jim. I’m sure there 
is a very good explanation.” 


on, 
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At that moment, a breathless Sarah 
rushed up to them. She said, “She's 
here, Mom and Dad. Dora down the 
street, is She grabbed Jim’s 
arm. “Come and see her, please!” 

Jim started to open his mouth, but 
Mary put her hand out to him. “Please 
Jim,” she said, “let’s meet her friend 
first. It will give you time to calm 
down r 


here.” 


Sarah started towing them across 
the vestibule. A group of people 
opened their ranks to admit her 
“Dora,” Sarah gushed, as soon as they 
were within the tight little group, 
“this is my mother and father.” Her 
voice conveyed unmistakable pride in 
her parents. 

“So this ‘Dora down the 
street.” Jim thought. His eyes trav- 
eled from the wizened little face, too 
small for the huge, darkly circled 
eyes, to the frail, matchstick legs. The 
useless, small feet barely touched the 
footrest of her wheelchair. 

Through a pink mist, he watched 
Dora as she pointed to her feet 
“They're the prettiest shoes I've ever 
“Sarah gave them to 


was 


had.” she said 
me.” 

Jim had difficulty trying to swallow 
the lump he felt in his throat, as he 
and Mary themselves from 
the group. 

Later, in the car, Sarah’s voice bub 
bled. “You know, Dad, Dora had all 
colors of shoes, but she never had 
pink before.” 

He said, “But you’ve never had 
pink before, either.” 

When she didn’t reply, he glanced 
down at her. She was looking very 
thoughtful. “Well, no,” she sighed. 
“But she can’t ever wear them out.” T 


excused 


——_—e—e > 


Terror, Inc. 

Continued from page 13 

everybody, not just for minority faiths 
and races. 

The flogging and shooting of edi- 
tors, clergymen and_ teachers with 
whom the Klan disagreed—many vic- 
tims being Protestant—soon 
the nation that the hooded ones were 
motivated by greed, violence and 
hate, completely devoid of any real 
philosophy. 

State and local legislatures knuckled 
under to the demands of the Klan. 
KKK money elected mayors, gover- 
nors and congressmen. Striding into 
churches wearing their robes, the 
sheeted members intimidated even 
clergymen. Law enforcement officials 
in many cities looked the other way 
when the KKK “klaverns” beat up 
men and women for alleged immo- 
rality. And the Klan bigwigs waxed 
rich on the profits from dues, initia- 


Continued on page 28 
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MOSTLY FOR MEN 


——— I was GOING to devote 
= one more column to 
love—that strange and 
particular love _ that 
makes ao man_— and 
woman two in one 


flesh—but I think by 


now we have proved 


Ce, 
that such love exists, 


in a world where 


all love seems to be re- 
garded as an attribute of the weak 
the old-fashioned, the idealists. Of- 
tentimes of late, as I have 
over the strange conflict of our age, 
I have been struck by the stark real- 
ity of that conflict: a revolt against 
love. This month, then, instead of 
analysing further the qualities that 
go into making a happy Christian 
marriage—the fountainhead of unlim- 
ited graces for the Mystical Body of 
Christ—let’s dwell a little on the 
broader offenses against love. 

Che big war today is that of Com- 
munism against what we call “the 
free world.” Essentially, Communism 
wars against love—against love of God, 
love of neighbor, love of wife, even 
love of children. Over and over again 
the theme of hate runs through Marx- 
ist philosophy. Hate 
Hate your neighbor. 
your “comrade” and not imbued with 
enough hate, then betray him to the 
Party. 





mulled 


country 


Even if he’s 


your 


CHINESE DAM WORK 


This hate is what makes Commu- 
nism so diabolically evil. In its apph- 
cation, it is a blood-chilling thing. The 
hate of the Marxists against a revolt- 
ing people is a bad thing in itself— 
the slaughter of the Hungarians, for 


instance, which truly shocked the 
western world—but it does not end 
against even obvious “enemies.” If 


you doubt this, consider a recent 
(October) release by the New China 
News Agency, quoted in Time, Octo- 
ber 3rd. The release describes how 
in Shantung province, China, 200,000 
common messhalls and 190,000 nur- 
series were set up so that Chinese 
mothers might be “freed” to gather 
dung and work on the dams. Per- 
haps of the 6,700,000 mothers thus 
“freed” (while in 
seven million received the same eman- 
cipation) there were many who 
felt it would be better for them to 
be working for, and with, their chil- 
dren, training their hearts and minds, 
kissing them when they are hurt and 
cry. Such thoughts are treason. The 
new China needs working mothers. 


Honan, another 


Never mind the love between mother 
and child. 

The very same news release gave 
Commu- 
nist ideology. Every one of the new 
community 
has “a common grave—a pool filled 
with special chemical to help turn 
useful fertilizer.”. There 
is no love spared even for the bodies 


us another eye-opener on 


“communes —or centres— 


bodies into 


of those who were your parents or 


children or friends: the 


state needs fertilizer. 


your your 


HOW ABOUT THESE? 


I wonder how 
munism would have if every member 
was suddenly jolted awake long 
enough to ask himself a few questions 
For example: 

“If I do my best for the Party and 
I fail, will they be 
anyway?” Answer: Failure is intoler- 
Marxism. Even the mighty 
Communism—Beria, for in- 
who 
more fellowmen than Ghengis Khan 
—was murdered because his thinking 
was no longer “pleasing.” 

“If I happen to get an incurable 
disease, or become a chronic invalid 


many recruits Com- 


decent to me, 


able to 
ones of 
slaughtered 


stance, probably 


while doing my best for the Cause, 
how will the Party regard me?” As 


far as I am aware, the Communists 
have not yet gone as far as Hitler 
did when he “allowed” the iniec- 


tion of air into veins to “mercifully” 
give release to those who 
longer of any use to the state; but 
it is a logical expectation of 
state that denies the dignity of man, 
God, Who is the sole 
arbiter of life and death. Better face 
it. For you there is the merciful hypo- 


were no 
any 


denies even 


dermic needle held in the hands of 
the omnipotent state. 

“If [ am not an ‘active’ enemy of 
the state, just a fellow tired of ali 
the hate but otherwise perfectly will- 
ing to obey, surely they'd have no 
objection to my living my own life 
the way I want to?” It is a matter 
of record that children of eight and 
10 have been specially decorated for 
“informing” on their parents. Old 
Chinese couples, so terrified that they 
no longer openly professed their Faith, 
have been thus “exposed” to the 
authorities. By their own children 
(in some instances, anyway). For 
what? For the crime of saying the 
Rosary at night, asking God to bless 
their children. Under Communism, it 
is far more important to love the state 
than to love your parents. 

Well, you could go on with the 


imaginary questionnaire, winding up 
with what may expect 
when you die. If you're a one-in-a- 
million hero, you might get laid out 
Red Square. Otherwise 
there’s the pool filled with special 
chemical when you die. F 

It is obvious that the Catholic 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
Who is Pure Love, must be engaged 
in a war io the death with this hate. 
Not in a war such as the Communists 
envisage _ it perhaps, the 
would like to send in a 
thousand divisions and wipe avowed 
Communists off the earth—but in a 
war of the spirit—an unrelenting wall 
of opposition to this Satanic hate 
And the end is not the destruction 
of Communists; just the conversion 
of them to a life of love. 

If a Catholic has any doubt as to 
that I mean if 
he wonders whether he has an active 
part to play—he has only to ask him- 
self the next time he passes a hospital 
for incurables, run by some order of 


honors you 


in some 


wherein, 
Vatican 


where he stands—by 


Sisters or other, which he would pre- 
fer if became an incurable. 
If the taken away, who 
would waste time with him? Gentle- 
men, not the state. Not ever! His 
children? Sorry, but they will be taken 
from you at an early age, so they 
may throw off the sickly influence of 
and strong, dedi- 
cated soldiers of the hate-worshippers. 


ever he 
Sisters are 


mothers become 


NO COURTS 
Or next time you walk into a good 
clean courtroom, just ask your- 
self if you would prefer to see a 
hammer and sickle on the wall and 
a judge of the secret police up there. 
In our blessed land, the people try 
one another. If you don’t like the first 
couple of verdicts, appeal to a highe 
court. If you don’t believe that, here, 
man, no matter how guilty, 
gets every “break” that is compatible 
with our standards of decency, go 
and spend an hour in a magistrate’s 
court some afternoon, and you'll see 
for yourself. Then remember: when 
a state court tries you, you will never 
be found “not guilty.” The state has 
no time to waste on justice and mercy. 
It is, purely and simply, an instru- 
ment of a ruthless power-clique. 
This is a good thought for the be- 
ginning of 1959. The world’s leaders 
tend to regard this year and next as 
the decisive years of the present 
troubled era. Next year, significantly 
enough, we learn the  long-undis- 
closed secret of Fatima. The worries 
of good leaders and the secrets of 
heaven may well be parallel. T 
—Joun Patrick GILLEsE 
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tions, uniforms, ritual books and appa- 
ratus, and contributions. 

But the outfit seemingly met its 
second death in the late 1920s after a 
congressman and a governor of Indi- 
ana had gone to prison on bribery 
convictions stemming from their deal- 
ings with the masked order. This 
scandal, plus the sensational trial and 
conviction of an Indiana kleagle con- 
victed of murdering his pretty secre- 
tarv, was considered sufficient to seal 


the doom of the KKK. 


The Klan languished for more than 
twenty vears. But with the new bitter- 
ness in the South engendered by the 
segregation issue, present-day inheri 
tors of the mothballed Klan machine 
have been quick to seek a return to 
power 

As the Charlotte Observer quipped 
in a recent editorial: 

“There are now so many Klan or- 
ganizations operating in South Caro- 
lina that it is impossible to tell the 
grand dragons, wizards and kleagles 
apart without a program!” 

A glance at various states tells the 
story of the competition among Klan 
leaders today. In Alabama, the move- 
ment is split by bitter factional ri- 
valry. In 1956, one Eldon Edwards, 
head of the U. S. Klan (“We are the 
original—accept no others!”) went to 
Alabama to rebuild the remnants of 
the state’s old-time KKK units. His 
No. 1 boy was the “Reverend” Alvin 
Horn, former Klan organizer who had 
been tried and acquitted on a murder 
charge 

Through its appeal to mob psychol- 
ogy and base instincts, Edwards’ re- 
vived Klan—with its roadside meetings 
and cross-burnings—soon sent a spasm 
of fear through Alabama. Edwards 
was on Cloud Seven, collecting $20 
initiation fees by the hundreds, when 
rugged competition appeared in the 
person of a red-necked, rough-speaking 
fellow named Asa (Ace) Carter. 

“Edwards” Klan is a milksop imita- 
tion of the real thing!” Carter jeered, 
declaring that the real rough stuff was 
to be enjoyed in his rival group—“The 
Original Ku Klux Klan of the Confed- 
eracy.” 

Just as Carter seemed to move into 
the lead, and take members and 
money away from Edwards’ outfit, 
his Klan went up in smoke after a 
bitter argument over Klan funds 
which was climaxed by a_ shoeting 
affray. 

The “Reverend” Horn, indicted in 
June, 1957, for falsifying a certificate 
of marriage to a ‘teen-age girl, was 
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compelled to resign his Klan office 
Soon after, the Edwards-Horn Klan 
combine petered out, to be supplanted 
by still another—“Alabama Ku Klux 
Klan, Inc.” 

we co oO 

Trouble among the sheet-wearers 
brews 24 hours a day. The Alabama 
Ku Klux Klan, Inc., was soon sued by 
“The U. S. Klan” for infringement. At 
this moment, few people are sure just 
who does have the exclusive rights to 
sheet-and-pillow-case terror in Ala- 
bama. 

Chis much is certain: Alabama 
Klansmen are guilty of criminal out- 
rages. Last September, six Klansmen 
met at the house of Jesse W. Mabry 
who later testified: 

“Somebody started talking about 
going out and picking up a Negro- 
just anv Negro—and scaring him a 
little. I don’t know how it came about, 
but I just swept along with them!” 

The unfortunate human being they 
found was “Judge” Aaron, an inoffen- 
sive Negro handyman. Screaming and 
pummeling the terrified man, the 
Klansmen dragged him to a_ small 
hovel with a dirt floor. They trussed 
him up and hegan to torture him 
systematically 

The cruelty was climaxed several 
hours later when they emasculated 
Aaron with a razor, poured turpentine 
into his wounds. and left him in a 
ditch to die. Fortunately, he survived 
and testified against his tormentors 

This horror was carried out by 
lamplight under the supervision of 
“Exalted Cyclops” Joe P. Pritchett, 
who wore his full Klan regalia, with 
smart red trim and blue piping. 

Six Klansmen, all from Birming- 
ham, were tried and sentenced to 20 
years’ imprisonment. The crime, one 
of a series of Klan outrages in Ala- 
bama, culminated in a demand _ by 
Governor James E. Folsom that all 
law enforcement agencies “crack 
down on Klan hoodlums.” 

In Florida, you can take your pick 
of Klan organizations. Bill Hendrix, a 
Klan leader, has denounced a rival 
KKK unit as “subversive.” Comments 
W. J. Griffin, another Klan stalwart 
and rival of Hendrix: 

“There are so many different KKK’s 
that members can’t keep track of the 
passwords. Klansmen are shooting 
each other in Alabama, suing each 
other in Florida, and criticizing each 
other throughout the South. The old 
countersigns and passwords are no 
good any more. Klan organizations 
multiply like rats these days, and “that 
ain’t any way to run a business!” 

Whichever rats have the inside 
track, official pressure against all 
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YOU NAME IT 

Every sO OFTEN you 
hear someone. . . usu- 
ally someone with a 


name like Glmpfh . 

say, “I don’t know what 
all this fuss about 
names is for. After all 
a name is nothing but 
an accident. anyhow.” 
This is not strictly true 





Family names may be thought of as 
accidents, fortunate or other- 
wise, but Christian the 
work of a purposeful hand. They are 


mere 


names are 


not really accidents, though they 
may sometimes be classed as catas- 
trophes 


I have always wondered how many 
otherwise kind and gentle men have 
belligerent and 


bloody 


been made 


through a constant 


mean 
bovhood 
such names as Cadwal- 
Egbert. Even if Egbert 
does mean “Bright Sword”, it’s a brave 


defense of 


lader and 


little bov who dares to bear it these 
davs 

The same era which delighted 
in antimacassars and hand-painted 
plates gave rise to a great many dis- 
astrous first names of the Hodgson- 
Burnett or lace-collar variety. Little 
boys were not only made to wear 
long curls (usually chestnut. if we 


fiction). but 
thev had also to cope with “refined” 
handles like Cuthbert and Godolphin 


ire to believe Romantic 


Of course. the little bovs of those 
days are fiftvish now. and depend- 
ing on their state of life. are free 
to hide their past under protective 
coloration: an executive named 


Godolphin can easily become “good 
old G.G.”, and Cuthbert can become 


“Mac” or “Spike” with scarcely any 


trouble at all. 
Girls are a bit more fortunate in 
the name game. Even a girl named 


Dowsabell can make up for it some 
way or another flap- 
ping her eyelashes... since Dowsa- 
bell originally came from “Douce-et- 
belle”. “sweet and lovely” 
this ought to be a cinch. And _ the 
only really terrible girls’ names seem 
to be those which derive from a com- 


e usually by 


meaning 


bination of male and female names, 
or from the fond parents’ attempt to 
perpetuate Grandpa’s name by fem- 
inizing it. We all know per- 
fectly lovely woman named Lloydella 


some 


or Casparine. For some reason, these 
hybrid products always sound to me 
like the name of a_ patent 
syrup. But to each his own...we 
have a Napoleon Bonaparte Hayes 
way 


cough 


back in our family, so names 


the sake of 
obviously not confined to the female 


given for memory are 


of the species exclusively 
Those hardy souls who pioneered 
the territories 


expanding American 


(doesn’t that sound exactly like the 
beginning paragraph of a History I 
book?) may not have had such ex- 


citing names themselves although 
Tamsen Donner immediately 
Jedediah Smith 
Thompson .. . but 
deal of humo 


it came to designating their new set- 


occurs 


also and Snowshoe 


thev- used a great 


and ingenuity when 
tlements and the landmarks along the 
Oregon or in the Goldrush 
Calitornia is chock-full of such 
places as Jimtown, Dogbar. Whiskey 
Flats Bar, Bear Wallow, An- 
thony Creek 
I realize there are unique place-names 
the United States; not 
any special claim for this 
. but in Cali- 


way to 
country 


Ladies’ 


House and Greenhorn 


all over I'm 
making 
state’s inventiveness . 


a a ee ee ee 


WORDS 


Straight-laced 
and angular 
gold-plated 
oft buttery 
degged 
with blood 
—Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


suave and coy 


but sometimes, 


i i hi 


] 


fornia almost all these 


grouped together in four or five coun- 


names are 
ties comprising the “gold country.” so 
that to get from Valley to 
Downieville, one must pass through 
or close to wonderful like 
Strawberry Bar and Gouge-Eye and 
Smith Gulch and Starveout. Directly 
below Grass Valley is the little town 
of Rough and Ready, which is very 
proud of the fact that it 
from the Union during the Civil Wai 
but reluctantly 
is now quite peaceful ...a few stores 


Grass 


places 


secede “dl 


was reconciled and 
and gaspumps sleeping by the side 
of the road to Marysville 

Sometimes these geographical de- 
lights are almost equalled by a com- 
bination of family and Christian names 
that sounds as though it were straight 
out of a While 
an office a few years back, I came 
across ; that 
proved the exception to the general 
rule of Johns and Marys. Robert E. 
Lee Sherman was one I especially 
liked. It connoted either a complete 
lack of paradox consciousness or per- 
haps a family feud, patched up, in 
the best tradition of the movies, by 


novel. working . in 


some of these wonders 


the Touch of a Baby’s Hand 
veva Giovanetti, which may sound un- 
remarkable in Italy interest- 
ing taste on the Anglo-Saxon tongue 

I liked it, too: almost as musical 


Geno- 


has an 


and interesting as the name of my 
Los Angeles school-friend, Guilia 
Gioia 

The real prize specimens in my 


collection were brought to my atten- 
tion by worker. In 
through the accounts, he came upon 
two delightful people Sister Mary 
Attracta, and Valerian Trueblood Gir- 
ard. Those two names have given me 


another running 


more enjoyment than I can possibly 
express 


HOT POTATOES... 

ARE ALWAYS being dropped 
literally onto the dinner plate in 
lien of fill-in 


vegetable. What do we put on them 


some more elaborate 
generally? Butter, pepper and salt 
that’s right 


adventurous being decides to resur- 


And every so often,some 


rect the old-fashioned custom of using 
but 
that’s about the extent of variety in- 


paprika instead of black pepper 
volved. It’s a shame! No other vege- 
table I've encountered is so patheti- 
glad of a chance to 
itself adaptable as is the lowly Spud 
Try offering it the following choices 


cally prove 


of wearing apparel and see how it 
perks up. For example: 


1. Fry some “little pig” sausages . . . 


the breakfast type...and then re- 
serve the grease in a separate pan 
while you carefully brown some 


chopped onion... about a teaspoon- 
ful per potato...in a little butter 
Now chop the sausage very fine, add 
to the onion; open pre-baked pota, 
toes, scoop out contents and mix with 
onion-sausage filling. Pile back into 
potato shells (there will be some fill- 
ing left over, of course, and this is 
cook’s share), brush tops and_ skins 
with sausage grease, and place in 
oven until Really a 
meal in itself. 

2. Scoop out the contents of pre- 
baked potatoes and crumble with a 
fork. Now add about a teaspoonful 
of blue or Roquefort cheese for each 
potato, a teaspoonful of butter, plea- 
tiful salt, a little pepper, and a sprin- 
kling of green onion tops, chopped 
fine, or better still, fresh chopped 
chives. Re-fill potatoes, top with dots 
of butter, and reserve in oven until 
serving time. Cheese...a sharp Ched- 
dar or Tilamook...may be substituted 
for the butter bits on top, and the 
potatoes put briefly under the broiler. 
Good any . especially 
so with salads and February apples. 
Save me one! 


ready to serve. 


eating time.. 


—Nancy WESTLAKE 
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FREE 
LESSONS 
by Mail 


Catholics Non-Catholics 


Learn About 
Catholic Religion 


Special attention given 
to all 


questions and answers. 


Write: 


Father Cuthbert, S.A. 
Correspondence Course 
Graymoor Friars 
Valley Falls, R.1. 











Eighth Grade 
Boys 
Have you a vocation 
to the Priesthood? 


Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your 


holy ambition. 


Lack of funds 


Somehow, God will provide. 


no obstacle. 


Fill out form and send to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 








Please send me your literature in regard to: 





0D Priesthood 0 Brotherhood Age——— 
Name —_ | 
Address ————_ sncbieniinmene 

City - ~ Zone —— State H 
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Terror, Inc. 

Continued from page 28 

Klans is mounting. In Orlando, Flor- 
ida, the City Council okayed a 
recently announced Klan parade pro- 
vided: 

No 

No 

No 

No license plates were concealed; 

No funds were collected. 

As you might expect, the frustrated 
Klansmen called off their march and 
adjourned to mope in beer halls and 
private homes. Shorn of the trappings 
and secrecy which imparted fear and 
terror in onlookers, these pitiable men 
had nothing to offer to the South 
which generally spurns them 

In Georgia, the Klan is not beset 
by the competition of rival outfits, 
but enjoys scant acceptance with the 
general citizenry. In Virginia, state- 
wide hostility to the KKK provoked 
this stinging rebuke last winter in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

“Richmond doesn’t want these rack- 
eteers meeting anywhere around here. 
The same goes for other Virginia areas 
... To repeat, Virginia doesn’t want 
to be saved by these hornswogglers 
and fervent seekers after booty!” 

Even the pro-segregationist forces 
in the South despise the Klan’s incite- 
ment to violence, dynamite. and shoot- 
ings. They have spurned all overtures 
by Klan leaders for a common front. 
“We want nothing to do with men 
who are barbarous and un-Christian,” 
says one respected lawyer who is a 
leader in a White Citizens’ Council. 
“The Klan has never helped the South 
or America. It has attracted the rab- 
ble, the hysterical, the psychopathic. 

“It has proven a greater danger to 
American institutions and to Protes- 
tants than to the minority groups who 
were its original targets. When this 
segregation issue is settled, one way 
or another, the Klan will creep back 
into its hole and stay there—I hope!” 

oO oO oO 


horns were sounded; 
loudspeakers were used; 
masks were worn; 


Many southern cities have taken 
steps locally to thwart the KKK. In 
more than 50 communities, anti-mask 
ordinances have been passed with the 
Klan in mind. Significantly, little Klan 
activity is noted in these cities, for 
few men are willing to parade or hold 
cross-burnings without the protection 
of pillow-cases over their heads. 

Leaders of all faiths have repudi- 
ated and flayed the Klans, as have 
legislators, newspapermen, and edu- 
cators. In the whole southern tier of 
states, the Klans at best have 40.000 
members. But numbers don’t tell the 
whole story. Existing tension can 
quickly be fanned into a blaze by 
KKK hatred. 


ONE 


How to Observe Lent 

Continued from page 6 

because I see something better tha 
keeping it.” 

This rash and proud choice is th 
worst part of sin. When man freely 
and deliberately in a serious matte; 
chooses to break God’s law, he is not 
only rejecting the law, but also the 
author of the law, God himself. } 
place of God, the Creator, the sinne 
chooses some creature, some paltry 
foolish, little bauble. All the rights of 
God to man’s honor, reverence, and 
service are thrown aside, injured 
broken. 

For turning away from God, the 
sinner receives the penalty of guilt 
and for turning to some creature jy 
place of God, the sinner receives ; 
penalty of punishment. If the sinne 
dies in this state of mortal sin, he will 
because of his guilt, be without God 
for all eternity, and because of | the 
punishment due to him be also subject 
to untold pain forever. 

But suppose 
hope) sinner 


now, (as indeed we 
the that he has 
acted wrongly. He wants to make up 
for the injury committed against 
God. What must he do? We say that 
he must reverse the process of sin. In 
other words, in place of his turning 
away from God, he must now tum 
back to Him with true contrition 
Contrition is a sincere sorrow that the 
deed ever happened, an earnest de 
sire to erase it as much as possible 
and a fervent resolution not to let it 
happen again. Moreover, for turning 
to a creature in place of God, he must 
make satisfaction; that is, he must pay 
the temporal debt of punishment by 
prayers and good works. 

The reason for penance, then, to 
answer the question we began with 
is the highly meritorious and _praise- 
worthy effort to repair the damage 
and offense toward God done by sin 
“... there will be joy in heaven over 
one sinner who does penance.” (Luke 
15, 7) t 
Behind the Wall 


Continued from page 21 


sees 


147 cases—but many failed to enroll 
their children in parochial schools. 
Two courses of instruction are of- 
fered annually by the prison chap- 
lain, that prisoners might have the 
opportunity to grasp the one thing 
that can and will set them on the 
right path in the future. With a 
strong faith they no longer feel  in- 
secure. By protecting their religion 
faithfully, they need not be dragged 
into the pitfalls of vice and corruption, 
nor follow other weaklings to a fast 
and evil pace toward temptations that 
will cause them to destroy their lives 
and souls, t 
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TEEN TO P 


Cc Ss 


THIS MONTH, teens, 
Sister Rose Francis, 
one of the finest Sis- 


ters ever, continues to 
answer our many ques- 
tions what it’s 
really like to be a nun: 
the 
question “How do you 
get to like strict obe- 
dience?” let’s think of a young mar- 
ried couple in their first year of mar- 
ried life. They have made the down 
payment on a modest home. It is the 
realization of their plans and dreams. 
Everything is just right. They have a 
wonderful circle of friends. They live 
not too far from Church and school 
Already they are thinking of the 
education of their children.) She can 
drive him to work and have the car 
during working hours. Then one day 
he comes home to tell her that the 
company has him to the 
middle West. It’s a promotion. Must 
she uproot herself from this homey 
soil? Take a small apartment? Make 
new friends? Running through all these 
objections, however, is the thought 
‘Tm going with him wherever he 
goes.” So too with the religious 


about 


In answering 





assigned 


YES, THERE ARE RULES 

Wherever obedience assigns her, 
she knows it is what He wants and 
she is going with Him. He will al- 
ways be there wherever there may be. 
Or take the mother who stays up 
night and day with a sick child. 
Mothers don’t particularly like losing 
their rest but they do love their chil- 
dren. The religious life, as the good 
Catholic life, is based on the theolog- 
ical virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
It makes, as Our Lord promised it 
would, His “yoke sweet and the bur- 
den light.” There are sacrifices but 
they are tempered with the beautiful 
motherly and sisterly love, which exists 
in religious families. This, in face of 
the novels in recent vears which de- 
pict religious life as a rigid, military, 
drab existence. It is true, rules must 
be obeyed (try driving through a red 
light) but this is done not for the sake 
of perfection but for a Person, the 
One above all others, the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity. 

It is difficult to put down in so 
many words the amusing incidents 
that happen in religious life—but there 
are plenty. Many such happenings 
could be appreciated by members of 
the family only. One would have to 
know the people. However, there was 


the over-anxious house-caller who hur- 
riedly aroused the Sisters in the next 
cell. “What shall I do?” she moaned. 
“I've overslept an hour! It’s ten past 
six!” She produced Big Ben in confir- 
mation of her statement. The newly 
awakened Sister thought quickly. “You 
go through the house with the little 
bell. Pll ring chapel bell,” she volun- 
teered. St. Michael’s pealed out its 
ten strokes. The bell-ringer was on 
her way to the cell when she met the 
house-caller. With eyes popping, wim- 
ple awry, looking at the same time 
both and lugubrious, she 
wain held up the clock. It was 25 
minutes till 3! In religious houses the 
hours between Night prayers and un- 
til after Mass are observed as the 
Great or Soleran Silence. Only very 
urgent or talking is done, 
and then in a whisper in a kneeling 
position. Both Sisters knelt while the 
house-caller and 
whispered, “Sister, I do 
have made an error!” Actually it was 
much more difficult to persuade the 
Sisters to go back to slumberland than 
it had been to awaken them! 


ludicrous 


necessary 


solemnly hoarsely 


believe we 


A BAT AND A COOKIE 

During the picnic for the novices 
and postulants, the tables ran the full 
length of the long, closed-in porch. 
Suddenly, out of nowhere, a huge bat 
appeared. No alert of air raid could 
have been obeyed so promptly. In a 
split second, that porch was left de- 
serted, that is, all except the young- 
est postulant who sat munching her 
cookie. “Looks as though vou and I 
are the only patrons,” she called to 
the invader. 

The Constitution of each Congre- 
gation is based on one of the Four 
great Rules of the Church. That of 
the Franciscan Sisters of Atonement 
has been inspired by the ideals of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The Community has 
been affiliated with the First Order 
of St. Francis. This affiliation entitles 
the members to participation in all the 
Indulgences granted by the Roman 
Pontiffs only to the First and Second 
Orders directly. 


WHAT GRAYMOOR SISTERS DO 

Our Congregation is a Papal one 
and is devoted to Christian Unity un- 
der the Pope, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth. It was at Gravmoor, New York 
that the Chair of Unity Octave orig- 
inated. Mother Lurana Mary Francis, 
our Foundress, gave it that name. The 
Community was originally founded in 


the Episcopal Church but was re- 
ceived in 1909 into the True Fold by 
the kind dispensation of St. Pius X. 
As consecrated social workers and 
catechists, the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment conduct settlement houses, re- 
treat hospices, orphanages, 
and teach kindergartens. One of their 
main works, however, is teaching 
religion to public school children 
(through high school) and conduct- 
ing CCD centers. The Congregation 
throughout the United 
States and Canada, Italy, Japan, and 
a Postulate in Ireland. 
In the word “Atonement” we find 
a vocation within a vocation. Sepa- 
rated into syllables, Atonement means 
At-one-ment or Oneness; hence, the 
vocation of making herself at-one with 
God and drawing others to be at-one 
with Him. The motto of the Sisters 
of the Atonement is “Naught but Thy- 
self, O Lord” and their goal is the ful- 
fillment of Our Lord’s priestly prayer, 
“That they all may be One, as Thou, 
Father in me and I in Thee, that they 
also may be One in Us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
Many, many thanks to this lovely 
Sister for giving us such a remark- 
ably interesting insight into convent 
life. If any of you would like further 
information, just drop a note to Sister 
Rose Francis, $.A., Franciscan Sisters 
of Atonement, St. Francis Convent, 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
Now for the mail, as space will 
allow. ... From Jerry Schaefer, 71 
Waveland Street, Johnston 9, Rhode 
Island, who has been ill, is a request 
for novena booklets, pamphlets, or 
prayer leaflets. 


houses, 


has houses 


JUNE IN FEBRUARY 

Spring seems to be in the air, for 
quite a few of you have turned 
lyrical. The rebirth of Mother Nature 
warms the heart with a poetry all its 
own. From Vickie Caimano, 15 Colo- 
nial St., West Warwick, R.L, is the 
following salute to Spring entitled 
“The Meadow”: 

The meadow is filled like a glass 
full of water. Overflowing with beauty 
and delight for everyone. The grass, 
like velvet, stands erect and proud. 
The flowers, daisies, buttercups, and 
daffodils crowd in among the soft 
green, trying desperately to be seen. 
Not even the grass can hide their 
beauty. The daffodils awake with 
morn and greet the sun, so fresh and 
warm. 

The Creator is pleased. 

For now, God’s best to you and 
yours! 

; —Lynn ALEXANDER 

4343 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FICTION 
Have 
“dirty” or degrading 
driven good _ fiction 
(those that respect tra- 
ditional human values) 
off the public market? 
~ By no means. Despite 
Lolita, Angelique, From 
the Terrace, and other 


stories that are 





heralded “best sellers” 
which are destructive not only to 
moral taste but to moral integrity, 
there are numerous exciting, well- 


written poignant tales coming off the 
presses this season 

THE EMPTY SHRINE by William 
E. Barrett (Doubleday, $3.95), au- 
thor of “The Left Hand of God,” 
handles the subject of “visions” or 
“apparitions.” Valerie Rivard, a young 
French-Canadian girl has seen a 
“lady.” and the question is whether 
she really saw, and whether the lady 
is the Blessed Virgin. Keller Barkley, 
an embittered American newspaper- 
man, comes to the village with the 
avowed purpose of showing that this 
—like other visions. e.g., at Lourdes 
are frauds. If he who came to scoff 
did not remain to pray, at least he 
leaves knowing more about the vi- 
sionary and the possibility of mira- 
cles. The plot may seem a little 
made-to-order, but the insights into 
French-Canadian rural life are excel- 
lent. 

THE SECRET OF LUCA by Ig- 
nazio Silone (Harper, $3.50) tells of 
a man Luca, imprisoned for a crime 
he did not do, and of Andrea, a fel- 
low villager of Luca’s, who studies 
the latter’s case. The fact of human 
injustice does not eliminate—for either 
man—the possibility for human nobil- 
ity. 

In THREE PRIESTS by Joseph 
Dever (Doubleday. $4.50) the Ameri- 
can scene in the 20's, 30's, and 40’s— 
New Deal, Franco, race and labor 
problems—is portrayed through the 
lives and interests of three Mid-West 
priests. A big canvas, but Dever is a 
capable writer. 

Further noteworthy items of fiction 
are AMADEO by Daphne Barclay 
(Dutton, $3.50) about the courage 
of an illegitimate, abandoned Italian 


orphan; THE WORK OF SAINT 
FRANCIS by MacKinley Kantor 


(World, $2.75) about a Spanish waif’s 
search for his origin; ST. DINGAN’S 
BONES by Julian Collender (Van- 
guard, $3.50) about the search for 
the disinterred bones of the patron 
saint of an Irish village. An even bet- 
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ter and more serious story of Lreland 
is Michael McLaverty’s THE CHOICE 
(Macmillan, $3.75) a suspenseful story 


of Irish life. 
RECENT SPIRITUAL READING 


For Lenten meditation many Cath- 
olics look for a book which takes the 
words of Christ and applies them to 
the practical routine of life-in-1959 
The following three works more or 
less do just this. 

4 STRANGER AT YOUR DOOR 
by John J. Power, S.J. (Bruce, $2.50), 
translates—in modern language and 
format—the thoughts our Saviour con- 
veved to He met during His 
public life, and which He wishes us, 


those 


too, to hear. Thus, like the Samaritan 
woman who brought her water jar to 
the Well of Jacob to be filled. we also 
seek to be filled 


“The water this man 


seeks is monev. His neighbor seeks 
the cooling draughts of fame and 
honor. ... And each is met by a stran- 
ger at the well of his desires. And 
each is promised: ‘Who drinks of the 
water that I will give shall never 
thirst!” A sample of how Father 


Power does it. 

WHAT THINK YOU OF CHRIST 
by William R. Bonniwell, O.P. (Her- 
der, $3.75), is in the form of confer- 
ences applying Gospel passages to 
present-day needs. Father Bonniwell, 
World War IT chaplain, now living at 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New York City, 
turns the light of Christ’s words to 
such topics as “Sheep That Straved,” 
“The Renegade Catholic.” and “The 
Politician”’—all chapter titles from his 
book. 

RICHES AND THE SPIRIT by 
Stephen Piat, O.F.M. (Franciscan 
Herald Press, $3.95), “is not a trea- 
tise on the proper use of money” but 
a consideration of “episodes from the 
Gospels which deal with money and 
the spirit of poverty.” Poverty is to 
some people identified with misery, 
melancholy. degradation. As a Fran- 
ciscan, Father Piat catches the spirit 
of poverty exemplified by Christ and 
practiced so brilliantly by St. Francis. 
It is a positive virtue... it is freedom 
from the slavery to things of the 
world. It is one of the things which 
make possible Franciscan joy—the joy 
of the Canticle to the Sun, of Grec- 
chio, even of Alverna. 
NON-CATHOLICS AND JEWS 

THAT THEY MAY BE ONE by 
Gregory Baum, O.S.A. (Newman, 
$3.50), as its title implies, aims to 
present Catholic doctrine on the fun- 
damentals of unity with separated 


ONE 


churches. The book contains such in. 
teresting and often-neglected items as 
the distinction between missionary 
work and ecumenism, the reasons 
why the Catholic Church finds itself 
unable to participate as an active 
member of the World Council of 
Churches, and the role of the Church 
as “Mother of Yet such 
statements as “dissidents are incorpo 
rated into the Body of Christ through 
the visible rite of baptism are awk 
ward. It cannot be affirmed by a 
Catholic that the Body of Christ (ie 
the Catholic Church) is divided 
neither, in can it be 
affirmed that dissidents are members 
of the Church. Every infant baptized 
validly is a Catholic until he reaches 
If, at that time, he 
through invincible — igno- 
rance, outwardly manifest the bonds 
of union with the Church pro- 
fession of the true faith, reception of 
sacraments, union with pastors under 
the Pope) he is no longer a member 
of the Church. If he keeps in sanctify- 
Ing grace, he remains conjoined, m 
way, to the Church—unknow- 
ingly sharing its life but not a mem- 
ber. The author's plea that we should 
not try to make converts is quite be- 
yond us. It odd _ contrast 
with the document on the necessity 
of the Church for salvation which he 
also includes. The question of reunion 
is more than academic, it is pastoral; 
that is, it has to do with the salvation 
of souls. But, apart from these con 
siderations, the work has a great deal 
of merit and honored 
place on the growing bookshelf of 
Catholic Ecumenism. Similarly, THE 
BRIDGE, Volume III, edited by John 
M. O6gsterreicher (Pantheon, $4 
marks the third of a series of Judeo- 
Christian studies being conducted at 
Seton Hall University. A good deal of 
this with the 
writings of the Jewish scholar, Martin 
Buber. While respecting Buber as a 
“searcher after truth,” Father Oester- 
reicher thinks Buber’s understanding 
of the Old Testament “is neither true 
to the Bible nor true to the real 
human situation.” 

A wide variety of critical articles, 
reviews, and surveys are found in this 
high-quality volume. For example, 
Father Edward Flannery discusses 
the questions—whether the re-estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel contra- 
dicts Scripture or whether it is a 
fulfillment of Scripture. The writer 
finds that the belief that the Jews 
would never regain their lost country 
does not arise from the Bible. More- 
over, a secular and Zionist state such 
as modern Israel cannot mark the 
end of Israel’s exile. This exile will 
end only in a spiritual event. t 


Dissidents.” 


consequence, 


the age of reason 


does not 


some 


stands in 


deserves an 


volume is concerned 























